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THE INVASION OF BOONVILLE 

IT was hot, that September day, a good 
many years ago, and so still that the whine 
of the sawmill back of the Upper Bridge 
was faintly audible. Most of the stores on 
Main Street had signs on the doors, "Back 
at 5." Jacobus' dog, fat and sleek as a 
butcher's dog should be, barked occasionally, in 
a feeble way, and Solonious Beach's horses, 
tied before the little brick building with the big 
sign, " Boonville Water Works Company," 
stamped impatiently at the flies. They were 
the only evidences that Boonville was not an 
enchanted village, asleep on its lofty, rounded 
hills. 

Asleep, in a sense, the town might be said to 

be, althoi^h it was but fifty miles from New 

7 



8 NEW BLOOD 

York, as the crow flies; for it had that year, 
only, accepted with grudging toleration the 
branch of the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad, which the engineers of that 
great public carrier had bestowed upon it. 

" This town's been here ance a good while 
back," old man Arden was apt to say, when re- 
proached with the slowness of his native place. 
" It's been right here since the chains that 
Washington put acrost the Hudson, down yon- 
der, was forged in the ol' mill that's under the 
reservoir, now. It was an ol' town then. It's 
an ol' town now, but there aint any porehouse 
needed in it, an' Hiram Green, which is the 
Police Department, the tax-collector and presi- 
dent of the schocJ board, gits plenty of time 
to fulfill his public dooties 1 " 

Old man Arden might have added that so 
far, Boonville was more than ordinarily pros- 
perous and self-centered. Its citizens were well 
content with their lot. Few of them ever 
ventured farther than Paterson, even on 
pleasure-trips. The business life of the staid 
old town was an entirely independent one; and 
as for its social life, even the existence of the 
cosmopolite New York was little more to it 
than a glittering myth. 

Old man Arden, cashier of the local bank. 
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owner of two fertile farms stretched almig 
the Morris Canal, forehanded, thrifty, sdf- 
centered, unlettered Arden, might well have 
stood for a personification of old, old Boon- 
ville, proud that it was a prosperous licensed 
town when Rhoda Kerrand, of Revolutionary 
fame, drove her ox-cart from Parsipany to its 
market-place, demanding that every farmer's 
wife should knit socks for Washington's frost- 
nipped soldiers. 

This particular hot September afternoon with 
vrtiich I begin the story of the European in- 
vasion of Boonville, was, as I have said, so hot 
that the whole town snoozed away the noon 
hour and another one or two, hours as well, as 
if it might have been the town of the en- 
chanted castle, and were sharing the hundred- 
years nap of The Princess who awaited the 
awakening kiss of the venturesome Prince. 

Playing the part of The Prince, but in a 
most boisterous fashion, the aristocratic Four- 
ten burst upon Boonville, still new to the roar 
of locomotives, on that particular afternoon, 
when its booming hum upon the rails woke the 
town to life, as if the simile of the prince had 
some verity. Pec^le appeared here and there 
on the streets, and two wagons, driven by inde- 
pendent and tritterly antagonistic drivers, who 
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fought for such freight and expressage as th( 
flier might leave behind, came rattling up to the 
(depot. Jacobus' dog, who considered himself 
the guardian of BoonviUe, and therefore neces- 
sary to every public function, raced down Main 
Street in time to loll his tongue out at the long 
line of coaches. And at the last moment the 




ticket-seller and baggage-master opened the 
windows of their respective outrides and leaned 
leisurely out. 

The Four-ten seldom dropped any but the 
two men whose occupations or interests took 
them out of the town every day. One was His 
Honour the Mayor, who divided the burden of 
his civic duties with the care of a small factory 
in Paterson. As the factory was left to him 
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t^ an uncle, who had not been a Boonevitlian, 
the town r^arded the factory, and its absorp- 
tion of the Mayor, as unavoidable misfor- 
tunes; but upon the other, who was often away 
from his home for half a year, lingering in 
strange and foreign parts, and who did some- 
thing mysterious in " the city " when he was 
back in Booneville, which took him there at 
nine o'clock and returned him at four — for the 
MacRae hoy, a descendant of one of the earliest 
Scotch settlers, the town felt mingled reproach 
and amazement. 

The old MacRae homestead, bedeviled out of 
all resemblance to its ancient self by Heaven 
only knows what porticoes and pergolas and 
sun-parlors and sunken gardens, was no more 
fantastic to the eyes of Booneville than Hug^ 
MacRae, last of the name, who wore a monocle 
and talked as no MacRae ever had, and lived as 
no other MacRae would have considered even 
decent. As Miss Marcy always said, whenever 
he was discussed, his mother would surely turn 
over in her grave if she could see those foreign 
servants of his " parley-vouing " around her 
house — she, that would not allow even the col- 
lars of her man to be sent down to Paterson to 
be done up in a heathen laundry. 

Well, the ticket-seller came out of his box, as 
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the big train came bursting around the ben 
just below the station, and he and the baggagt 
master leaned against the empty truck, expect 
ing that the passing of the Four-ten on thi 
particular day would bring no new thing. A 
usual, they thought. His Honour would stoj 
for a little friendly chat, and Hughie woulc 
pass through with the curtest of nods, and thai 
would be all. But as the train came to a stand- 
still, both ticket-seller and baggage-master were 
galvanized into the most alert attention. In- 
stead of the two men, there appeared men, 
women and children, in astonishing numbers. 

"What in Sam Hill's all this?" demanded 
the ticket-seller. 

Under the cold and disapproving supervision 
of the conductor, the many people who packed 
the doorways of the cars began to descend, 
pulling and drag^ng with them extraordinary 
impedimenta in the way of bundles, small tin 
trunks, things wrapped in shawls, babies, and 
parcels. After them and with them came shoals 
of children in such quantities that the con- 
ductor, in response to an exasperated shriek 
from the panting engine, hurriedly reached up 
and swept them off in batches, as many at a 
time as his arms could hold. Then the Mayor 
and Hugh and a tall stranger came off, and 
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with a yell of impatience, the Four-ten at last 
got away, leaving upon the platform a lot of 
people whose appearance and manners and lan- 
guages left the ticket-seller and the baggage- 
master agape with wonder. 

One or two of the men seemed to know 
Hugh, and one tail fellow insisted upon kissing 
his hand, a salutation which Hugh endeavoured 
to take with a casual and accustomed air, but 
which left him pink behind the ears. 

" I guess it's some more of Hughie's for- 
eign help," the baggage-master opined, as he 
watched MacRae passing through the crowd. 
" He suttinly got a powerful lot of 'em, this 
time." 

The ticket-seller shook his head. "Them 
aint help, not with all them children," he stated. 

The stranger, after conferring with Hugh, 
began herding the crowd down the steps which 
led toward Laurel Avenue. " Wha'd I tell 
yuh?" said the ticket-seller, eyeing the Mayor 
gloomily. His Honour was listening to some- 
thing which Hugh was saying, and his expres- 
sion indicated that he was not pleased. 

After MacRae had made his languid adieus 
and had climbed into the two-wheeled dog-cart, 
with its English groom, which outraged the 
feelings of every owner of a vehicle in town, 
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the two men approached the Mayor, who stood 
uneasily nim[^ing his scanty hairs, and swing- 
ing his silk hat from a ruminative thumb and 
finger. He had taken on the hat with the title, 
and as it was the only head-covering of its kind 
in town (except Hugh's, of course, but no one 
counted that), it was considered to be a sort of 
badge of office. It made the Mayor look " real 
political," according to Miss Marcy. 

He ^ed the two men with the watery blue 
eyes which somehow matched his hesitating, 
inconclusive speech. 

" I suppose you boys — you see, it's like this 
— as Mr. MacRae says, it is a good thing, wily 
it seems — Boonville has never had — ^ah — di — ■ 
and yet — " 

As His Honour had seldom been known to 
finish a sentence, Boonvillians had grown ac- 
customed to piecing out what he said by infer- 
ences and guesses, but neither the ticket-seller 
nor the baggage-master could make anythit^ 
out of this. 

" They's goin' down Laurel Avenoo," the 
ticket-seller stated, craning his neck past the big 
elm which stood at the back of the depot. 

" Yes — they — ah — the old feed-store, you 
know — Hugh thinks that it will do — I under- 
stand — he says — very interesting industry — " 
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" It's a mill that's a-goin' to be opened I " 
both of his listeners exclaimed. 

" Ah — yes — ah — lace — " 

" Where they goin' to live ? " demanded the 
baggage-master, who had his house on the 
street down which the motley array had turned. 

" Ah — Hugh — he owns some vacant prop- 
erty — er — ^Laurel — Avenue — many years — you 
know." 

These cryptic remarks would have meant 
nothing to an outsider, but to the two men, who 
knew every detail concerning the real estate of 
the town, the whole thing was at once clear. 
Laurel Avenue, one of the oldest parts of the 
town, had been part of a tenant farm of the 
MacRae estate, in the days before the Civil 
War. Those who now owned property on it 
bad bou^t directly from old Adam MacRae, 
and in its short length the street was exception- 
ally free from the ban of mortgages. Hens and 
modem improvements. It ended at the old 
feed-store, a structure still in good repair, but 
unused for some years, since the opening of the 
railroad in that section had rained the water- 
way, down which a solitary barge slipped, once 
a vreek, in order to keep the franchise alive. 
Besides the feed-store, large enough for a lace- 
mill, there were a number of places on the short 
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street where the newcomers might live, all still 
owned by Hu^ : the old Boardman homestead, 
next door to the baggage-master's, a big house 
with large grounds; the small house between 
Miss Lizzie Meredith's and Mr. Arden's; the 
little schoolhouse abandoned since the lai^ one 
on Main Street was biult, and a queer little 
brick house of three rooms, up a lane behind 
Mr. Arden's which had been an eating-place 
when the canal was swarming with traffic 



A COUNCIL OF WAR 

IT had been a good many years sina 
Lizzie Meredith had spoken to John i 
althou^ nothing separated their tw< 
dens but the little frame house which 
between them, at the front. Old man Mi 
had owned it ; and had left it, along wil 
exorbitant demands for it, to his estate. 
Lizzie's father and Mr. Arden and Miss I 
herself had done what they could to secure 
a reasonable price, but Hughie MacRae, 
retained his father's shrewdness, though h» 
all else of the Scotch qualities, had steadib 
vanced the original figure at which the i 
polating " piece " as Miss Lizzie disdain 
called it, had been held, and there it rema 
dividing the Meredith and Arden land in f 
Back of its small rear yard the separating 1 
was one for at least a himdred feet. L 
Avenue could remember seeing young 
Arden jump it, many a time, on moon 
nights, when they could dimly see Miss I 
atting on the bench beneath the pear tree v 
18 
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hugged the two fences. But one morning the 
bench was gone, and when she met John at the 
feed-store that evening, she turned away her 
head, and John passed on, with a white chedc 
and a iieiy eye. 

No one knew what the quarrel was about, 
but shrewd guessers were not lacking. 

Miss Lizzie was admittedly the most intel- 
lectual person in the town. Hers was the court 
of last appeal in all matters of the finer sensi- 
bilities. Hers the decision as to new books for 
the Simday-school library. Hers the deciding 
voice in all social questions. Hers the standard 
of house-furnishing, of conduct, of opinion. 
As opposed to this perfection, unlettered, hot- 
tempered, high-hearted young Arden was con- 
ceded to be heavily handicapped. 

" She's too upiH^ 'for him," declared the 
men. 

" He aint good enough for her," said the 
wometi. 

" She wanted him to go down to Paterson, 
to a school there that's open at night," whis- 
pered the gossips. 

" He told her he*d go to the hot place, first," 
reported Arden's cronies. 

Anyway the marriage did not take place. 
The two young neighbors ceased to speak to 
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each other, and the years went on i 
until they were no longer young. All i 
their two speckless houses, the hale ■ 
and the hearty old man lived, and Laun 
nue told the tale to its grandchildren, ol 
afternoon. 

Tall and well preserved, with snapping 
eyes, and " a figure that you could put a j 
thirty-six on without changin' a line," 
elder Miss Marcy said. Miss Lizzie's 
respect-compelling personality. Laurd 
nue, which had known her, ^rl and « 
intimately, was not yet quite at ease wil 
It visited and gossiped and made informa 
yard calls all up and down the street, 
never went to Miss Lizzie's without its b 
and tucker on, and it was received on t 
maculate front porch, in summer, and 
stiff front parlour, in winter, with a t 
and alien gradousness which never allo% 
the easy friendliness which other porchi 
parlours gave. 

In summer, Miss Lizzie was seldon 
before half-past three. Then she came 
sit behind her old, old wistaria, and embi 
at which hour Thomas Barton come to 
to the big stretch of lawn and the man; 
of flowers which made up the wide an< 
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front yard. Miss Lizzie took care of ber pet 
roses and her fancy fruit bushes, in her back 
yard, herself, but according to her code no 
lady would be seen in the company of agri- 
cultural implements in so public a place as a 
front yard, 

Thomas todc excellent care of that part 
of the Meredith grounds allotted to him, but 
Laurel Avenue conceded that he earned his fifty 
cents a week by more than legitimate sweat of 
his brow, for Miss Lizzie got her money's 
worth, always, from everybody, as scrupulously 
as she gave coin for coin. 

On the day when the Four-ten had deposited 
the unusual cargo at Boonville, Miss Lizzie was 
embroidering and directing Mr. Barton's la- 
bours with much shrewdness and some acidity 
of speech, as usual, when she glanced up and 
saw a tall man in a long, queer coat, and an 
enormous beard, prying off a board from the 
nailed-up windows of the little house. There 
was a woman with him, with two children 
clinging to her skirts, and she had a shawl over 
her head, and arms full of bundles. 

" For goodness sake ! " exclaimed Miss Liz- 
zie. "Just look at those tramps. Go drive 
them right off the place, Mr. Barton." 

Mr. Barton hesitated. The stranger was tall 
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and husky, and Mr. Barton was short and fat 
and at heart a timid soul, but Miss Lizzie's 
sternly pointing finger drove him forward. 

The tall man, smiling amicaUy, shook o£E 
Mr. Barton's mildly restraining hand, shook 
his head at Mr. Barton's attempts to tell him 
that he must not trespass, and continued his 
housebreaking operation with great cheerful- 
ness, watched by Miss Lizzie with a tightening 
of her lips and a narrowing of her eyes which 
any Boonvillian would have recognized as dan- 
ger signals. 

She came down the path, as Mr. Barton 
despairingly signaled her, with a swift, springy 
walk which had not changed since she was a 
girl, and went quickly through a gap in the tall 
hedge which made the boundary line of the 
little " piece." 

" What do you mean by this? " Miss Lizzie 
demanded. " Don't you know that this is pri- 
vate property?" 

The big man smiled broadly, and bent defer- 
entially before her. 

" How do, mees ? " he inquired, showing two 
rows of startlingly white teeth beneath the 
hirsute adornments of his mouth. 

Miss Lizzie repeated her query, but the man 
shook his head 
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" Englis' ver' hard," he stated, " spdi ver' 
ketle bit." 

" Oh I " said Miss Lizzie. Then she took 




'Englis' ver* hard," he stated, " spdt ver" leetie bit" 
The big man bent deferentially before her. 

hitn energetically by the arm and p(»nted 
toward the road. "Go!" she commanded. 
Then she whirled him toward the house. 
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" NotI " she stated, with much emphasis. 
"Not belong here. Understand? Not — be- 
long — ^here." 

Mr. Barton had always greatly admired his 
employer, but this mastery of a fordgn idiom 
left him quite speechless with surprise. 

" She a'most spoke t' 'im in his own lingo," 
he reported, later, to the baggage-master. 
" ' Not belong here,' she says t' 'im, an' he 
understood 'er, jes' like that t " 

"Wha'd he say?" demanded his listener. 

" He said a hull lot in his own lingo, an' 
when he stopped, she says to 'im : ' I don't be- 
lieve a word of it. You go right oflE the place! ' 
An' she pointed, jes' as stem. You know Miss 
Lizzie." 

"Yes, sir!" the ba^^ge-master remarked, 
with feeling. He had had many a tilt with her. 
"Wha'd he do then?" 

" The feller, he looked scared, and he looked 
at his woman, an' he looked back at Miss Liz- 
zie, an' all of a sudden, he fell right down afore 
her, an' " — ^here Mr. Barton paused dramatic- 
ally — "and then, then he kissed her dress, 
down at the ruffle, an' jined his hands, an' 
a'most cried." 

The baggage-master fell back a pace and re- 
garded Mr. Barton with a fixed and glassy eye. 
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but Mr. Barton bore the inspection well, and 
the baggage-master hastily changed his inten- 
tion of branding this incredible tale as a lie — 
not (mly because Mr. Barton looked as if he 
were telling the truth, but because it was un- 
believable that he would have been able to 
invent it. Mr. Barton, satisfied with the im- 
pression he had made, proceeded to the cnix of 
the tale with the pleasing knowledge of having 
even heavier shot in his locker. " Yes sir, an' 
Miss lyizzie, she stood there like she was turned 
to stun, an' — "Mr. Barton stopped to light his 
pipe and to anticipate the effect of what he was 
about to say. " An' she, she says low-like, like 
she seen a ghost, ' Merciful Heaven ! ' she says. 
And at that Mr. Arden lep' the hedge like he 
was sixteen again, and he sent that feller 
sprawlin', and he says to Miss Lizzie, ' Eliza* 
beth,' he says, ' did he hurt ye? ' an' she says, 
starin' at 'im, ' No, thank you, John, he jes' 
surprised me,' she says. ' It's been many a year 
since I seen a man down on the groun' at ray 
feet,' she says, an' Mr. Arden, he turned his 
back on 'er, an' standin' like that, he says: 
' True for ye, my girl. It's been many a year.' 
An' all the time that strange feller was squattin' 
down, and 'is woman was wringing' 'er hands." 
The baggage-master struck a heavy hand 
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against a loaded freight-tmdc " Wdl, 
dare to glory I " he exclaimed, when he • 
get his breath. " Wdl— aint that the ba 
est thing 1 What was it she said t' old 
Arden, now, again P " 

Whereupon Mr. Barton, who was eo 
ing himself hugely, went bade again to 
beginning. 

All up and down the street, that night, < 
supper tables and on porches. Laurel Av< 
told and retold the tale, and hazarded conj 
ures of all sorts. But even beyond this absi 
ing topic was the street agitated by its fon 
invasion, for every one of the houses th 
which had been unoccupied that morning, i 
twinkled with lights. The little place bad 
Mr. Arden's and the small bit between him 
the Meredith property gave out, in addlt 
strange sounds; the strumming of a banjo 
a deq) bass voice, singing a song of odd cad< 
in an unknown tongue. 

Mr. Arden, in response to an urgent reqi 
from various heads of households, had be: 
an investigation, beginning with the Mayor ; 
ending with the strange man who had ta 
board at Mrs. Carter's, and by twilight ha 
complete history of the affair. It seemed 1 
Hughie, as Laurel Avenue had always ] 
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sisted in calling MacRae, had become inter- 
ested in the tace industry, a fad of the beautiful 
Lady Hetherington's, when he was last in 
England ; so much so that he had promised to 
accept the overflow of her factory as the 
nucleus of a similar establishment in his own 
town. These aliens were the result. More 
would come, Hugh had told the Mayor, as soon 
as these were settled and the lace-mill put in 
operation. They were people with excellent 
records — men and women whom Boonville 
would do well to welcome as skilled craftsmen. 
Mr. Arden did not say so, but everyone who 
heard his report knew that Hu^ had given out 
the last statement with his best " landed pro- 
prietor " air. 

After Mr. Arden had explained all this to a 
protesting and exclamatory group in front of 
the Misses Marc/s gate, he crossed the street, 
and paused uncertainly before Miss Lizzie's 
house, where his feet had not trod for thirty 
years ; for since the day when they had ceased 
to speak to each other, he had never so much 
as passed before her door. 

Laurel Avenue, which had been so absorbed 
in planning its indignant call upon Hughie for 
the following morning that it had not noted this 
unusual occurrence, suddenly became conscious 
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of it, and unanimously stopped talking, while 
it stared. Under the briUiant harvest moon the 
portly figure of Mr. Arden was plainly visible, 
and from every possible place within eyeshot, it 
was surveyed with astonishment. 

Then clear and a little sharp, as usual. Miss 
Lizzie's voice came from the obscurity of her 
wistaria-hung porch. 

" Well, John, I've heard about it. What I 
want to know is, how are we going to get the 
creatures away from here ? " 

Mr. Arden coughed before he answered, and 
everyone who heard him knew that it was to 
gain courage before he trusted his voice to 
reply. When you haven't spoken to a person 
for thirty years, it takes a strong nature like 
Miss Lizzie's not to feel it, 

" Well, 1 dunno," Mr. Arden said finally. 
" That's a question. Hugbie, he owns most o' 
these houses where they are, an' the feed-store, 
an' all. I dunno what we can do about it." 

" Well, I know," Miss Lizzie retorted. 
" We'll make a protest to the police about 
having these dangerous strangers on our 
street." 

" 'Pears to me there's too many youi^ters 
around for much danger. That woman on the 
Boardman place is a clean-lookin' critter, if she 
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i^^^er'o most, and that fat little fella back of 
me is rig^t pleasant spc^en; an' next door, 
here, they've been a-cleamn' up the yard — " 

" Wdl, I can just tell you that if you are fool 
enough to let Hughle think he can do as he 
pleases cm this street. 111 show him something 
different." And there was the sound of a foot 
being stamped energetically. 

The street tittered — swept by old rea>llec- 
tions, for it had been many and many a year 
since it had heard Miss Lizzie stamp her foot at 
John Arden, and call him a fool — or since it 
had beard John's teasing, throaty chuckle break 
out, in answer to it. " What you goin' to do? " 
he gurgled. " Turn the hose on 'em, same's 
you did on them tramps that tried t' eat some- 
thing settin' on your curbstone last summer ? " 

" It wouldn't be a bad idea. I guess they're 
ntme too fond of water." 

Mr. Arden ran one hand thoughtfully along 
the top of the gate, almost as if he meant to lift 
the latch, but instead, he turned away toward 
his own house with a laughing rejoinder 
thrown to the listening street, as well as to 
Miss Lizzie. 

"Well, you church-members that's always 
a-talkin' about your dooty to the heathen, an' 
a-sendin* good American dollars to 'em, here's 
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a chance to get 'em first hand. They i 
Afriky. They's here, right here on . 
Avenue. 'Pears to me that you can d( 
Christian dooty, an' save money, an' hat 
fun of seein' what happens all at the sam 
if you're willin' to do a bit of mission 
right here in your own home town." 

" Suppose you begin doing your duQr, 
you think that way about it," Miss '. 
rapped out. " Go in and ask those poc 
fortunates next door if they've cleaned o 
well. That water hasn't been used fc 
years." 

" By gum, that's a good idea I " Mr. 4 
exclaimed. 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED 

THE attempt to get the newcomers away 
did not take place. Old man Arden had 
succeeded in touching up the consciences 
of Laurel Avenue, as he had often done, when 
he had flung their professed principles in their 
teeth. The fact that he thereby exasperated 
them thoroughly only intensified the effect. 
Added to that was the natural kindliness of 
their hearts, which had been touched by what 
had happened when Mr. Arden took Miss Liz- 
zie's suggestion and inquired about the well. 
He had gone in to inquire, and had come out 
in a few minutes with two very sick children in 
his arms, which he had taken to Miss Luella 
Marcy, who was the accredited nurse for the 
street, as her sister was the dressmaker. Be- 
tween them, they had made the clothes and 
buried the dead and tended the children and 
brought the babies of Boonville, in general, and 
of Laurel Avenue, in particular, into the world, 
until it was a matter of instinct for everyone 
to hurry to them with every kind of trouWc; 
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So he had placed the two wailing y 
sters, who had had more of the unci 
well water than was good for their little 
achs, in her capaUe hands, and she had ai 
given them a disgorgii^ dose of mustan 
water, with the efficient hand which no y 
fill mouth had ever closed against success 
and then declared them out of danger, wi 
delay. 

In the midst of the ensuing excitement, 
the father and mother making low bo\ 
everyone and with the little tots smiling 
way into everybody's heart, Laurel A^ 
sheepishly acknowledged to itself that it w 
indeed, be unchristian to refuse the har 
fellowship to these people, desfate their sti 
clothes and their stranger language and 
peculiar manners; and with a sigh, the i 
resigned itself to tolerating them, until 
time as they could be removed dipl<Hnaticj 

As for Mr. Arden, by some miracle of ] 
tration, he had succeeded in a^ing and ha 
answered a question; and he told the si 
therefore, that the name of the father 
Michael Nicholas Vitch. Mr. Vitch, the 
thereafter remained, thus having the « 
ponent parts of his patrons'mic divorced 
the Lithuanian nationality of his descend 
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forever disguised without his knowledge or 
omsent. 

Nicholovitch was, as Mr. Arden said to Miss 
Lizzie, " kinda nice." He had some educa- 
tion, a touch of neatness, a great desire for 
friendship, and a gay, lau^^ing, earnest, good- 
humored manner, which Laurel Avenue could 
not resist, although his extravagances shocked 
the street to its core. He repaid Miss Luella's 
care of his children during the night by kissing 
her hands many times, the next morning. Miss 
Luella gasped and fled to her room, not know- 
ing whether she wanted to laugh or to cry. 

The brick house back of Mr. Arden's, up a 
blind little road that stopped there, was taken 
by the curly-haired man, one Antonio Mariel- 
ino, his six children, wife and one boarder, 
Isaac Goldberg by name, who aroused much 
speculation among the youth of I^aurel Avenue 
by never appearing without his Derby hat. 
Whether he slept in it or not was a never- 
failing subject of speculation. 

Mr. Arden, after a number of attempts to 
{Mtinounce the liquid Italian, which left him 
purine and near to an apoplectic fit, gave it up, 
and so did Laurel Avenue, which henceforth 
knew the Marielinos as the Tonys. Tony had 
no awftil habit, such as that of Mr. Vitch, who 
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kissed the bottom of the Reverend Mr. 
gate's frock coat, when that calm Luthen 
tleman called upon him, and who kissed i 




He ate a vast platter of spaghetti under the plum tn 
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hand almost any time, if she were not quick 
enough; but the Italian's red vest, the black 
sash he wore instead of a belt, the flowing 
redundancy of his ties, and his startling haint 
of wearing a flower stuck behind his ear, 
among his gray curls, were perpetual sources 
of interest. People ran to the windows to see 
him go by, as if he were the circus, and the 
first time he ate a vast platter of spaghetti, in 
his front yard, beneath the pltim tree, everyone 
on Laurel Avenue who could think of an excuse 
for calling on Mr. Arden did so, for Tony's 
wonderful manipulation of the strange viand 
was plainly visiWe from that gentleman's 
dining-room windows. 

"For the land's sake!" Mrs. Will Hardy 
exclaimed, as Tony negotiated a large forkful 
of neatly wound coils, " don't that look jes' as 
if the man was swallerin' fish-worms. The 
pore thing — I'll send over some pickles and pre- 
serves and white bread, right away. If we're 
going* to do our dooty by these people, we 
might as well begin with their vittles." 

The first time Antonio had taken Mrs. Tony 
in his arms and kissed her full on her red lips — 
that Mr. Arden saw — was about a week after 
the family had moved in. Mr. Arden, attend- 
ii^ to his tomatoes in his side yard, located up 
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just in time to see the pretty picture, and to 
hear Antonio murmur something in his own 
tongue whose import needed no inteq)retation. 

The old bachelor, whose kindness and chiv- 
alry toward women were as deep as his secret 
fear of and reverence for them, had blushed 
furiously and retreated to his front yard, feel- 
ing that he must have unwittingly stumbled 
upon a wonderful moment in the lives of his 
ndghbors — some anniversary, or a great good 
fortune, perhaps — which had so far excited 
them as to cause them to forget the possibility 
,of onlookers. 

Mr. Arden, as before said, had retreated 
hastily to the front yard, where he went to 
work vigorously on his roses. Despite himself 
he continued to think about his neighbors and 
so thinking, fell into a pleasant mood of con- 
templation. It had been a pretty sight, that 
spontaneous, ardent, laughing, half-childish, 
wholly tender embrace and kiss. Mrs. Tony 
might lack something of the trimness and com- 
pact neatness which Boonville rated as a 
woman's chief charm, but there was no doubt 
that Tony foimd her a pleasant armful. What 
would it be like, that feeling of a sweet, ddi- 
cate woman's shoulder against your arm ? 
What would it be like to lode down and see 
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true, steadfast eyes looking up into yours, — ah, 
me! — eyes brown and deep, swimming with 
gentle pride and affection — and a strong little 
hand clasping yours — and the fragrance of 
verbena wafted to your nostrils. 

Mr. Arden wandered uneasily among the 
roses as he mused, and so lost was he in his 
thoughts of what had been and what might 
have been, that he really did not know where 
he was. When he came to himself, — with the 
start with which you awake in your own bed- 
room after incredible midnight adventures, — he 
found himself tightly clasping his own corpu- 
lent gatepost, and he was not without a ghastly 
suspicion that he had just laid his cheek, hap- 
pily and confidingly, against its blistered sides. 

Thrilled and frightened and a little bit 
amused, and more than a little saddened, he 
went heavily into his house and sat down in his 
londy dining-room, and allowed his thoughts 
to wander as they would. 

Tony had gone back to work, and Mrs. Tony 
sat on her porch, embroidering a flaming de- 
sign in reds and yellows and greens and purples 
which defied every canon of the art of that day, 
and yet was a lovely thing. The baby slum- 
bered on her knees and the beautiful Carlo 
played with the black rope of her hair, which 
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she had loosed to the afternoon breeze, 
gherita and Lucia and Rosa, soft-eyet 
round, like their mother, sewed near her, i 
the air with their sweet chatter, and 
distant bench, Luigi, sixteen, romantici 
ented, his dark eyes aglow with some s 
dream, sang in his piercing sweet tenor, 
struck occasional chords from the guitar ti 
lay in his lap. 

Mr. Arden propped his chin in his hand 
stared intently, forgetting his desire not t< 
trude upon the privacy of this family w 
mode of living daily caused htm astonislmu 

The talk, the laughter, the music, the 
mate, tender tones of the sisters to I 
brother, the savory odor which began ti 
wafted out from tlie bedroom, where the c 
stove held an honoured but unusual place be 
the mantelpiece, were not lost upon Mr. Ai 
— no, not one smallest bit,- — but all the tim 
was barkening to other things: to the i 
dead silence in his big house, to the voice 
his youth, and to the steady tramp, cor 
nearer and nearer, of Time's unrelenting i 
steps. The afternoon sun dropped low 
looked in at Mr. Arden, but he did not se 
The shadows of the evening crept into 
room, and he had not changed his position, 
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when Tony came home, and they all fell upon 
him with joyous cries, and Mrs. Tony pressed 
in close to the arm which reached out for her, 
Mr. Arden stirred and shut out the sight with 
fingers which were wet 

Goldberg came then, and he and the Tonys 
proceeded to have dinner under the plum tree 
and to sing, to Luigi's deep-toned guitar, a 
nonsense song of the Naples streets which had 
a haunting, passionate regret moaning through 
its languorous, strangely syncopated strains. 
Mr. Arden leaned forward, put his elbows on 
his knees and cried wretchedly, without trying 
to stop. 

So he did not hear a discreet little knock at 
the side door, nor answer when a child's voice 
said: 

"How do, mister? I come to speak with 
you." 

Nor did he hear when a cautious hand finally 
turned the knob and Mary Kanski, aged ten, 
looking less but having a most disconcerting 
degree of self-possessicm; entered. The first he 
knew of all that, was that some one touched 
him, and a child's voice said : 

" What are you crying for? You feel sick? " 

It is doubtful what Mr. Arden would have 
done if any grown person had come upon him 
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in that way, or if it had been daylight, 
among the shadows little Mary's face was vi 
sweet and compassionate, and Mr. Arden : 
swered her question in the way prompted 
his aching heart. He put his white head do^ 
on her shoulder and let her pat him and r 
her velvet cheek against his wet one, and dr 
a little airy kiss on the point of his ear, ai 
never knew that he had entirely ruined her a 
lar, new and fearfully starched, which she hi 
put on in special preparation for this ca 
Finally, he gave her a squeeze and sat up, fee 
ing that he had completely lost his identity. 

" Somebody must have spoke awful cross i 
you," Mary commented with a pitying cluck < 
her tongue. " My papa cries sometimes wht 
my mamma speaks cross to him. 'Yo 
Kanski I ' she says to him. ' Why will yc 
spend so much time planting flowers? We cai 
not eat them. Jesu Maria ! And all the tin 
the beans are squeezed with the weeds. Wh 
a man! I wish that I had married that Germs 
August. He would not act like a crazy ms 
like you, always looking at the flowers and sa; 
ing: "What a beautiful day! " ' And then n 
papa comes by me and cries, and my mamn 
comes after him, after a while, and kisses hin 
quick, where the hair is not, and says, ' Stc 
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crying, you fool, or I split your throat.' And 
then my papa is glad again and says, ' Thou art 
my angel.* My papa speaks in his own talk, 




Mu7 brought him water and thumped his back, 
because he does not learn the English like n^ 
mamma and me. My mamma says the mans 
not learn like the womans." 

Mary was a natural actor, and she had given 
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this little impressionistic sketch of family 
at the Kanskis' with a pretty good imitatio 
the tones and manner of the persons invol 
Mr. Arden, who had chuckled at her : 
words, had laughed more and more as she ] 
ceeded, imtil, in the reaction from his exp 
ence of the afternoon, he came nearer havin 
genuine case of hysterics than he had ever s 
posed it possible for one of the sterner sex. 

Mary thumped his back and brought t 
a drink from the bucket in the kitchen a 
wiped his streaming eyes with her little folc 
square of a handkerchief, and regarded h 
with entire seriousness. In her short expe 
ence, as the member of a numerous and tei 
peramental family, she had learned to acce 
any kind of conduct at all as a matter of coun 

Her seriousness contributed not a little 
Mr. Arden's state. " Well, well, well, Mary 
he said, at last, " you an' me's had quite a liti 
session, aint we? You see, I had an awful b; 
toothache to-day, and then you busted me i 
with that there sorrowful little famMy story- 
so that I don't know's I ever was so shook up 

" My papa often feels that way," Mary r 
plied. " He says he has too much the hea: 
and my mamma says he has too little the hea 
She says, please, would you let us have the los 
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of some blanket for to-night. We got a new 
boarder, and we have no bed for him, and the 
stores on Main Street are closed. We wash the 
blanket and give it back to-morrow." 

" Bless my soul, how many's your mother 
doin' for already? " asked Mr. Arden, who had 
been much impressed by the capable Mrs. 
Kanski, a lady built on more generous lines 
than any he had ever seen, stem of face, with 
a voice like a foghorn in a husky condition. 

" My mamma has nine boarders already," 
Mary told him. " And now it is ten. Chil- 
drens she has seven, but only one mans. She 
says he is one mans too much, but when he 
cries, she take him on her lap and is sorry " 

The thought of the lachrymose little Mr. 
Kanski, sitting in the vast lap of Mrs, Kanski, 
and soothed by some little pleasantry, such as 
that one of the throat-splitting variety, sent 
Mr. Arden off again into laughter, in which 
the last dr^^ of his black mood vanished. 

" There's certainly some interestin' fambly 
life in our new households round here," he 
rumbled, as he went to the linen closet to get 
bedding for the new boarder, " — ^mighty inter- 
estin'. First thing you know I'll be bustin' into 
domesticity, myself. It's too excitin' to keep 
out of." 



THE GRAND PARADE 

BOONVILLE celebrated every tenth t 
October with speeches in the hall ow 
Jacobus' butcher sh<^, with exercises b 
the schoolchildren at the Falls, on the Rod 
away River, and with the Parade, in which th 
Police Department (Hiram Greene), the Stree 
Cleaning Department (Benjamin Oats ani 
Martin Doeflinger) and the Fire Department 
(the Town Glee Club entire), with the G. A 
R., the Grangers, and a carriage containing Hij 
Honour, and the Water Company (Mr. Solon- 
ious Beach), combined to make a spectacle of 
patriotism and civic power of which Boonville 
might well have been proud. 

The citizens, in a dodger annually composed 
and distributed by Mr, Arden, were adjiired to 
" turn out in a body for the recurring celebra- 
tion of the founding of our town, now almost 
two hundred years old," and were requested, in 
a footnote, to " decorate the line of march with 
the American flag and other evergreens." 
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Laurel Avenue was the end of the line of 
march, the Parade disbanding at the canal 
bridge, where His Honour, Solonious Beach, 
the Police Department and the G. A. R. held 
a reception — Mrs. Hardy, who lived nearest 
the bridge, setting out the cake and lemonade, 
given by the street, on her lawn. 

After the lace-mill opened, which was almost 
two weeks after the aliens arrived in Boon- 
ville, it was still two weeks to the time of the 
Parade, but not too early for preparations to 
begin. Laurel Avenue and Boonville responded 
to Mr. Arden's little dodger, as usual, by 
getting out the flag from the garret, and by 
cutting out many strings and festoons of 
paper, presumably the other evergreens re- 
quested, wherewith to decorate its staid front 
porticoes. 

It was a matter of some discussion whether 
the newcomers on Laurel Avenue should be 
given the dodgers, or not. Mrs. Carter, who 
boarded the superintendent of the mill, a silent 
and inscrutable man who spoke of Mr. Vitch 
and Mr. Tony and Mr. Kanski as " the hands," 
had cai^ht the tone of her guest, and thought 
that it would be lowering the quality of the 
street to let the aliens enter into this strictly 
native celebration, but Miss Many declared that 
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she would remain indoors, with closed blii 
and a grimly unfla^ed and imevergreet 
front, if this slight were offered the famil 
which most of the street was beginning to ta 
to its bosom. 

When Miss Luella Marcy had administer 
the saving dose of mustard and water on t. 
night of the Vitches' arrival. Miss Marcy, £ 
more reserved than her younger sister, and < 
austerely aloof from the common joys and so 
rows of married life as Miss Lizzie herself, ha 
been disturbed. And on the occasion of Mi 
Vitch's saluting her sister's hands, on the fol 
lowing morning. Miss Marcy had been scandal 
ized to a degree which had necessitated a dosi 
of catnip tea and repose in her own room foi 
the day, accompanied by a choice volume ot 
Doctor Walter's sermons on Death and Des- 
tiny, her unvarying antidote for any mental oi 
physical disturbance. 

The way in which Miss Marcy became recon- 
ciled to the strange habits of the Vitches and 
gradually grew into a very close intimacy with 
the exclusive Mrs. Vitch throws an interesting 
light upon the effect of a commtHi knowledge 
of an art upon two widely sundered speci- 
mens of humanity. Both of these ladies, 
estimaUe in that way, sincere, unselfish and 
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marked by many virtues, might have remained 
forever strangers, had they not discovered that 
they were each members, in high standing, of 
one of the oldest and most venerable crafts in 
the world. 

They were natural, instinctive. Simon-pure 
and highly successful cooks ! When they found 
it out, they fell upon each other's necks, as it 
were, and speech was not even between them, 
for they spoke in cryptic terms, the greatest 
common denominators of which were the 
roUing-pin and the frying-pan. And because 
of their membership in that great, powerful 
body, which rules the world without any need 
of the machinery of organization, and because 
Miss Marcy and Mrs. Vitch enthusiastically 
exchanged recipes, and Mrs. Vitch brought 
Mrs. Kanski and Mrs. Tony with more recipes, 
and because the queer little Italian grocery- 
store up Mechanic's Lane suddenly began to be 
patronized by the best families — because of all 
that. Laurel Avenue dinner tables took onto 
themselves a cosmopolite complexion which 
completely confounded the Reverend Mr. Ap- 
plegate, when he made his semi-weekly pilgrim- 
ages among them. 

Not easily did these strange viands invade 
the kitchens of Laurel Avenue. Not without 
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suspicion did Miss Marcy, handii^ over 
recipe for doughnuts, receive one in ret 
which outraged every culinary sense she f 




Uisa Marcy, handing over the redpe for d 
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sessed But genius is not limited by national- 
ity, so she tried the strange concoctions and 
found them good. 

It is a far cry from the exchanging of a new 
recipe over a back fence to so important a func- 
tion as the Parade on Founders' Day in Boon- 
ville, but the two were intimately related, thus 
proving the contention of the philosophers that 
humanity is linked together by the smallest of 
its actions. 

If Miss Marcy had not found a close bond 
of union with Mrs. Vitch and Mrs. Kanski and 
Mrs. Tony in their common knowledge of 
culinary secrets. Miss Marcy would not have 
made her earnest protest against the exclusion 
of the Vitches and Tonys and ifCanskis, their 
boarders and children, from Laurel Avenue's 
celebration of Founders' Day; and if Mr. 
Arden, yielding at once to this protest on the 
part of Miss Marcy, had not given the dodgers, 
and explained their contents, with more gestic- 
ulations and perspiration, than he would have 
thought possible, a great many things woidd 
not have happened. 

For one thing, the Parade would have passed 
on to its dignified, if unexciting end, as usual. 
His Honour would have emitted a few unfin- 
ished sentences, Solonious Beach would have 
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called for three cheers for old Boonville, t 
G. A. R, would have gone through an evolutii 
or two in the superior and casual manner cha 
acteristic of that body, and everyone who w; 
quick enough would have had a slice of cal 
and a sip of lemonade and gone home. Th; 
had been the program for a number of yeai 
on Founders' Day. 

But on this occasion there were all sorts o 
variations. For one thing, there were som 
strange, new flags along Laurel Avenue, whicl 
had known nothing save Old Glory since firs 
Old Glory was bom. There was a queer 
looking one tied to Mr. Vitch's gate, and i 
militant one hoisted to the plum tree in tht 
Tonys' yard and no less than five different ones 
displayed in front of the Boardman place, not 
one of which was recognized by any of the 
experts who took occasion to go down there 
and look at them. For Mrs. Kanski, her seven 
children, ten boarders and one " mans " made 
up a cosmopolitan section which represented 
nearly all of the nations at the back of Europe, 
whose language and literature, history and 
customs, were as foreign to Boonville as were 
those of the long-vanished Medes. 

When the Parade turned down the Avenue, 
at East Main Street, Tony and his accordion. 
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and Mrs. Tony and the girls, with their clear, 
high voices, and Luigi with his gnitar and his 
tenor, and his beautiful eyes (whidi made Mrs. 
Carter's Emmeline stare so that she had to 
have her toes trodden on to make her stop) all 
came out to Mr. Arden's front gate and b^^ 
singing " The Star Spangled Banner." That 
is, they used the tune, but even Mr. Arden, ac- 
customed as he had become to Tony's attempts 
at English, did not know that this was his most 
ambitious attempt. He thought they were sing- 
ing it in their own tongue, but the air was un- 
mistakable, and sung, moreover, con brio, as 
Laurel Avenue had seldom heard it. 

Mrs. Kanski, six houses away, standing at 
her gate among her boarders and children, with 
one great arm draped over the small shoulder 
of the sensitive Mr. Kanski, caught the cc»i- 
tagion and boomed out a contralto la, la, lata! 
to the Tonys' performance which would have 
won her a good engagement from the most 
discriminating of impresarios; and the children 
up and down the street, accustomed to pipe up 
frequently on the national anthem, began sing- 
ing lustily ; and Mr, Arden, suddenly throwing 
away the reserve of years, roared out a bass 
which had no reference whatever to the air it 
was supposed to support; and Miss Lizzie, 
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lau^ng, ran down her front walk and sai 
too, pointing a derisive finger, meanwhik, 
Mr. Arden, whose performances at singin 
school many, many years before, she h; 
mocked at in exactly the same manner. 

As the volume of sotmd swelled and swelle 
Miss Luella went to her jriano and bega 
pounding big, strong chords on it, and thus ei 
couraged. Laurel Avenue welcomed the Parad 
with a burst of sound which made even th 
livery hacks drawing His Honour's carriag 
skittish. 

Laughing and singing and cheering, hal 
amiised at itself and half stirred as it had no 
been since some of its boys marched away 
along that very road, in '62, the street passec 
the Parade along from hand to hand, as it were, 
with a tear and a smile, and His Honour was 
so flustered, responding to the bows and hand- 
shakes from the sidewalk, that he put his high 
hat under his arm and squeezed it out of all 
semblance to itself — in which condition he then 
placed it upon his head, to the infinite joy of all 
the small boys. 

For a great many years it had been the 
custom for the Mayor's carriage to stop for a 
moment at Mr. Arden's gate, that His Honour 
might shake hands with him. This usually 
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occupied but a moment, and while expected and 
watched for, passed without special attention. 

When, however, the Tonys saw the principal 
vehicle of the Parade pause before them, and 
when Mr. Arden, already regarded with affec- 
tion as a friend, and with awe as a man of vast 
political influence (for so had his position as 
distributor of the dodgers been interpreted), 
stepped forward and was greeted with the 
greatest familiarity and regard by that emi- 
nent person, the Mayor ; the Tonys and Vitches 
set up a shout of triumph and pleasure, and the 
Kanskis, craning thdr necks to see all that 
happened, took up the shout, and Laurel Ave- 
nue, with nerves tingling and therefore ready 
for anything, joined in; and the band, which 
had painfully been blaring out " The Star 
Spangled Banner," suddenly went crazy and lit 
into "Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines"; 
the horn away behind, but following faithfully. 

Now, the band had been immediately in 
front of the Mayor's carriage when the whole 
Parade paused for the hand-shake, and conse- 
quently near to the delighted Mr. Vitch, who 
was at that moment posing for the town 
phott^apher in a ferocious attitude, high, 
shiny boots, a long coat like a nightshirt, fur 
Cap and a trailing sword, thus constituting a 
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complete picture of the typical Cossack ; beiti 
intended by the astute artist for some metrt 
pohtati column, as Hkely to draw what ti 
termed, in mysterious metaphor, " two beans. 

Well, then, the band, as aforesaid, began t' 
play that toe-teasing melody about the marines 
and Mr. Vitch, — whose exdtaUe nature hat 
already been deeply stirred by feeling that hi 
and his friends, not yet so happy as to b< 
citizens of this commonwealth, were yet being 
treated as if they were — thrilled by the neai 
presence of high personages, and remembering 
past fame, why, Mr, Vitch gave what Mr. 
Arden afterward characterized as a war-whoop 
and with a stamp of his boots broke into a 
Cossack dance, in which the performer flour- 
ishes his sword, jumps as high in the air as he 
can, and introduces steps of the utmost in- 
tricacy and vivacity. 

Boonvilte just gave one gasp and stampeded 
across the street. In half a minute, it seemed. 
Laurel Avenue was deserted, people were 
packed in Mr. Arden's front yard, and the 
boys had clmbed up on Miss Marcy's front 
porch, for Mr. Vitch continued to dance, and 
the band, hypnotized, continued to play. 

This was the end of the Parade, which re- 
mained to shout encouragement to Mr. Vitch 
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until that exhausted gentleman had to confess 
that even a ferocious Cossack could be tired. 
Some of the older people drifted down to Mrs. 
Hardy's to get some cake, but the younger 
crowd including Mr. Arden and Miss Lizzie 
and the Misses Marcy and the Reverend Mr. 
Applegate, who knew enough of folk-dancing 
to realize that he was seeing a very remarkable 
performance, all stayed, grouped around His 
■ Honour's carriage. 

They were going away, finally, as the sun 
began to dip down, when Tony mounted Mr. 
Arden's gatepost, steadied from below by Luigi 
and Margherita. Mr. Arden, who had enjoyed 
himself so much that he had achy lines in his 
face, where the laugh creases are, saw him first 
and clapped and called : " Speech! Speech) " 

" A'right," responded Tony. " I mek spdc 
That is why I ascend. I want to spek thank 
you to all frien's — 'Merican frien's. We are 
so happy — me, all mine — to come to 'Merica. 
We so pleased to be Boonveele. And we wish 
— Misses Kanski, Michael Nicholovitch, me, 
Meester Goldbergi — ^that you please walk to 
Missis Kanski's, where there is sopper fer all — 
ev'r' one. Ma che — but I ask you, now, all — ■ 
to say hurrah — t'ree times, for da Stars and 
Strips per setnpret " 
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Oh, how they laughed! How Mr. Arden 
thumped Tony on his back! How they 
swarmed over to the Boardman place, where 
Mrs. Kanski laid out a vast collation on an 
improvised table in the front yard, a collation 
contributed to by all the strangers on Laurel 
Avenue, and therefore of a startling complex- 
ity and variety. There were salami, and Mack, 
ripe olives, and pears pickled in mustard, and 
crusty Italian bread, and bread as dark as mo- 
lasses, and queer-looking but delicious cakes, 
and honey and pickled beets, and an enormous 
bowl of steaming goulash and another of spa- 
ghetti and tins of tuna fish and anchovies ; and 
there were Mrs. Tony and Mrs. Kan^i bring- 
ing up more. 

Be it said to the honour of Boonville that it 
did not turn a hair, although it was secretly 
staggered by the strangeness and prodigality 
of the viands offered. It stood, six deep, 
around the long table, and ate as it could. 
Somebody went down to Mrs. Hardy's and got 
the neglected cake and lemonade, which were 
deposited on the top of the pump, and when 
the moon came slithering through the thinning 
October trees, most of Laurel Avenue was still 
in the old Boardman yard singing " Should 
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Auld Acquaintance Be Forgot ? " and " Blest 
Be the Tie That Binds." 

It had been a great day. Mr. Arden said so, 
as Miss Lizzie turned in at her own gate — her 
own gate, which she had not yet asked him to 
pass. 

" Wonderful t " said Miss Lizzie, and leaned 
her head back a little, so that she could pull 
down a rose of Sharon from the big bush 
which had been almost as big when she was a 
young girl. With the moonlight on her face, 
and the gray in her hair hardly showing, she 
was like the ^ost of a girl whom Mr. Arden 
had once kissed, at that very spot. 

" Elizabeth," he said huskily, and leaned 
closer, but Miss Lizzie fled up the pathway, 
laughing a little as she went; the ghost of a 
young girl's laugh, but gentler — tenderer. Mr. 
Arden went home after she shut the door, but 
smiting as if a ha.ppy secret slept in his kind 
eyes. 
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AFTER LONG YEARS 

THE baggage-master, who lived next dc 
to the old Boardman house, and wh< 
wife had been Mrs. Boardman's fathe 
lBX)ther's wife's daughter, by a previous m; 
riage, had cultivated the grounds of the v 
tenanted place each season along with his ow 
as a matter of profit and also of family prtc 
Therefore, he was anything but pleased to s 
the Kanskis move in, that fall, just in time 
reap the benefit of the pole beans, squashe 
tomatoes and turnips which he had sown, ai 
which were then at the fullest maturity, t 
had gone over, rather belligerently, to asse 
his rights. 

He was met by the diminutive Mary and tl 
far from diminutive Mrs. Kanski, the lattt 
positive in her assertion that no reservation ha 
been put in the lease, relative to anything o 
the place, vegetable or otherwise, and that sh 
would, therefore, consider all upon it as withi: 
her right of sdzure. If a gentleman had bee] 
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so unwise as to plant upon land not his by 
tenure of the law, so much the worse for him. 
To this effect, Mrs. Kanski, in her broken but 
powerful English, who thereupon proceeded to 
stalk among the bean poles and examine their 
cmitents with a proprietary air. 




He beat a has^ retreat 

The baggage-master woiJd have argued the 
matter, but upon Mrs. Kanski's rolling up her 
sleeves in a leisurely way, picking up a long- 
overripe tomato and loc^ng at it in a specu- 
lative manner, he beat a hasty retreat, breath- 
ing defiance. At the door of his own house, he 
was aware of pattering footsteps behind him. 
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" Please, mister," said Mary, with her i 
self-possessed air, " I speak with you about 
things. My papa, he will give you half v 
is in the garden. At night he gives it," 

" Half ! " snorted the irate baggage-mai 
" Huh I I guess he will — Say, how d' 
know what he'll do ? He aint home, is he? 

" My papa does always what I tell him," 
sponded Mary, with her wise, unchildlike sr 
^mmering on her face, " I tell you how il 
My papa will coax my mamma, and she i 
say : ' No, no, Kanski, you shut up yi 
head.' But my papa will give you half, in 
night, when it is dark, and my manuna < 
make it look that she sees nothin' — if you s 
nothings." 

" U-m-m-ht " was the mumbled response. 

" My mamma is so prideful — that is t 
reason. But my papa and me, we can do h> 
just like that!" and Mary wound imagina 
thread around her smallest finger. 

" Oh ! " said the baggage-master. 

" I fix it," Mary stated, turning away, 

" Much obliged," the baggage-master mu 
mured. He was a big, tall man, and Mai 
would reach about to his waistband, but son 
way or other she made him feel just as tl 
division superintendent did, vdien he made h 
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monthly round — which was surprisingly in- 
efficient and apolc^ic 

"Only you must say nothings," Mary re- 
peated, turning back. " My mamma is so 
prideful. She must not know you know that 
she knows that we give you half. You say 
nothings, and in the afternoons, maybe I hold 
the baby for your womans." 

On this basis amicable relations were finally 
established. At dusk each evening Mr. Kanski 
handed over the back fence between the two 
gardens a basket of produce with many mys- 
terious nods and chuckles toward the figure of 
Mrs. Kanski, taking the air on a bench before 
her kitchen door. Of course it was patent 
that, being the woman of discernment that 
she was, she could not fail to be aware of 
this steady depletion of the crop, but her 
pridefulness thus being saved the jolt, she 
winked at the deception, peace reigned, and so 
far as Mary could, she relieved the ba^age- 
master's wife of the care of the baby, as agreed 
upon. 

In fact, Mary's leisure hours were regu- 
larly divided among the houses on Laurd Ave- 
nue having babies, for her liking for them 
amounted to a passion. On Saturdays, what 
with the ^ little Kanskis and the various 
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babies from up and down the street, wbc 
mothers deposited their oflEsprin^ of tend 
years in her capable hands for any length 
time, while they shopped, visited or baked, t 
Kanskis' yard presented the appearance of 
day-nursery, in a flourishing condition. 

The woman who did not have balMes in h 
possession was deeply pitied by Mary. SI 
often looked at Miss Lizzie and at Miss Lizzie 
big, babyless house and yard with the sincere 
commiseration, attributing that lady's seve 
and unbending manner to a prideful coverir, 
up of her deficiency in this respect. The Missi 
Marcy, Mary did not pity, since some Ktt 
nephew or cousin or niece was always visitin 
Miss Luella, but Miss Lizzie — Mary cluclre 
pityin^y when she began to realize that nc 
even Miss Lizzie's oldest neighbors ever too 
the pains to carry over a baby to her. 

So, one clear, warm October day, a ODuirf 
of weeks after the memorable Foimders' Da; 
Parade, Mary planned a joyful surprise for tb 
prideful lady, circumstances lending themselve 
kindly to the plan, as they sometimes do. I 
was a Saturday, for one thing. For another 
Benjamin Gates' boy had just gone through th< 
street with the very last of his father's justl) 
famed peaches, a little soft, therefore cheap, 
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and demanding to be " done up " immediately. 
The result of this was that Mary had even 
more babies than usual to care for, while house- 
wives got out the preserving kettles and Mason 
jars, and savory odours wandered up and down 
the street. Even Mrs. Tony brought her baby 
and the beautiful Carlo to Mary, so that she 
could go over to Miss Marcy's and be initiated 
into the mysteries of American " canning," for 
her trio of girls were off on the hills, hunting 
wild grapes. 

Owing to this fevered state of Laurel Ave- 
nue's culinary activities, its front windows and 
porches were deserted. The only exception to 
the preserving fever was Miss Lizzie, who, 
naturally contrary (she washed on Thursday 
and baked on Tuesday), had gone up Main 
Street, shopping. 

So Mary, having a dear field, washed the 
faces of her charges (nothing could testify to 
the strength of her character more than the 
docile way in which baWes allowed her to scour 
the recesses of their ears and rearrange the 
most personal parts of their vrardrobe, with 
a hand of extreme vigor) and began her 
arrangements. 

As fate would have it, Miss Lizzie did not 
return tmtil nearly noon, when Laurel Avenue 
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happened to be alive, to an unusual cxb 
The Misses Marcy had come out on their fi 
porch, after a' heated morning, the Revev 
Mr. Appl^ate was being entertained on ft 
Smith's porch, Lester Smith was comii^ hc 
to dinner, Mrs. Hardy was digging around 
asters, and Jacobus, an old flame of Miss I 
zie's, was driving through, with Laurel A 
nue's Sunday roasts on his wagon. At ab 
the same lime, Mr. Arden was going home 
his noonday meal, from, the Bank, of whidi 
had long been paying teller. 

Speaking to these various persons, in 
own crisp way. Miss Lizzie stepped bris 
along, pausing a moment by her gate to let 3 
Arden tell her that Solonious Beach had i 
that the Mayor had not got a new hat, yet, 
wore the same one which he had so gricvoi 
maltreated, the day of the Parade, and that ] 
Beach considered it — ^the hat — as detrimenta 
the town's dignity. 

Laurel Avenue had grown accustomed, si 
the day of the Parade, to seeing Miss Lis 
and Mr. Arden on a friendly footing as 
casual greetings and chance conversations, 
course, speculation on the outcome of 1 
reconciliation was constant and varied, but 
general opinion was that it would be mair 
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long day before Elizabeth Meredith asked John 
Arden inside her gate, and that John Arden 
would die before he would enter it without sudi 
an invitation. 

This question as to whether Miss Lizzie 
would open the gate of peace as it were, was 
all the more interesting, because Mr. Arden's 
only contribution to the street's knowledge of 
the old quarrel was to the effect that when he 
passed Elizabeth's gate again it would be after 
she had come off her high horse and asked 
him to. 

So vrfien Mr. Arden paused at her gate, and 
Miss Lizzie, turning her back to it, leaned on it, 
and smiled at John, Laurel Avenue was too 
much occupied with excitement and speculati<^ 
to observe a very singular phenomenon behind 
the two familiar figures. 

" If Solonious' feelings are hurt too much 
by the Mayor's hat, he'd better buy him a new 
one," Miss Lizzie said, smiling a little, when 
Mr. Arden was through speaking. 

"That's jes' what I told 'im," stated Mr. 
Arden. " Said I guessed the town — Why, 
what on earth — " 

Of course you know what had happened; 
Mr. Arden's eyes had chanced to sweep over 
Miss Lizzie's head; the phenomenon before 
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mentioned was thus, instantaneously and witl 
out preparation, presented to his astonishe 
gaze, with the result that his eyes bulged so an 
his face grew so purple, that Miss Lizzie wa 
seriously idarmed. Mr. Arden backed one stej 
still staring, and with a deep intake of hi 
breath, emitted an exclamation vdiich he re 
served for rare occasions. 

"Well, I'll be everlastingly teetotally ding 
batted] " he observed, rolling his eyes helplessly 
at Miss Lizzie. That efficient lady witheret 
him with a glance of scorn and twirled swlftl} 
about, her eyes as sharp and hard as usual, bul 
one lo<^ was sufficient. She retreated, flabber- 
gasted, until she struck the comfortable bulk of 
Mr. Arden, against which she leaned, too 
amazed to realize that that gentleman's arm had 
automatically arisen to receive her, and was 
encircling her waist, or to hear the audible gasp 
with which Laurel Avenue contemplated the 
sight. 

The cause of all this was simile. Mary, fol- 
lowing her unselfish desire to give pleasure and 
to placate the pridefulness of a babyless lady, 
had taken all her charges into Miss Lizzie's 
yard and arranged them tastefully in, through 
and among Miss Lizzie's sacred predncts, hith- 
erto rigidly closed to dogs, tramps and childreiL 
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There were babies in carriages, larger babies 
Sitting on the steps, little toddlers playing ui 
the grassplot, infants disporting themselves in 
every available spot. About six feet from the 
gate, on the walk, stood Mary, proudly await- 
ing recognition of her eflrorts. 

"My land!" Miss Lizzie ejaculated as her 
eyes turned helplessly from one child to an- 
other. It was like a picture puzzle. The loriger 
she looked, the more infants she saw. 

" Please, missis," said Mary, " we come to 
make pleasure for you. Don't nobody makes 
pleasure for you, so I do it. I clean their ears 
and wash them so you could handle them easy." 

" My land! " Miss Lizzie breathed, and tot- 
tered in. 

As she continued to lean against Mr. Arden, 
and as her hand, some way or other, had found 
its way to his arm, why, he went in also, and 
thus the fateful step was accomplished as he 
had said that it must be, for Miss Lizzie was 
emphatically off any high horse that ^e mig^t 
ever have bestrode, and while she had not, in 
so many words, asked Mr. Arden to enter 
her gate, she had done better; she had taken 
him in. 

" I bring them for you to see and you can 
hold the one you like best," said Mary, happily 
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walking beside Miss Lizzie, whose joy, she pt 
ceived, was past vocal expression; and wH 
that bewildered lady sank helplessly on her ov 




Sbe sank helplessly 



doorstep, it was only to discover that Mar 
stood before her, skillfully balancing an infan 
on each arm. 
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" These are the pretty ones," she stated 
judicially. " I like this oae. She is so fat, and 
she has curly hair." 

Miss Lizzie's fascinated gaze b^ng drawn to 
the baby so praised, Mary ccmsidered that the 
choice had been made, so she deposited the soft 
little bundle of fine linen and flannd on the 
spinster knees, which bad so seldom held sudi 
a burden. 

"Aint she sweet?" the little prl cooed. 
" She is so fat. I like them fat, don't you, Miss 
Lizzie? I like those red chedcs, and lode at 
her legs — they are very fat." And there, be- 
fore the speechless lady and the astonished old 
bachelor, with one movement of her practiced 
hand, Mary proudly displayed dimpled little 
thighs and kissable little pudges of knees and 
wee, [Mnk toes, nestling in swirls of lace and 
embroidery. 

"Little seetsyl" murmured Mary, the pas- 
sion of motherhood in her caressing hand. 
" Aint you sweet ! Aint she sweet. Miss Liz- 
zie? I could eat her, she is so sweet. Look at 
her move her 'itty, 'itty toes! Don't you want 
to rock her? I 'sped she would sleep if you 
did. I go get her bottle." 

"My land!" quavered Miss Lizzie hdp- 
lessly, as Mary left her with the infant on her 
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knees, and the infant's wobUy head in her t 
certain hand. 

"That's Mis' Carter's baby, aint it?" i 
quired Mr, Arden. 

" I — ^yes, I believe so," Miss Lizzie stai 
mered. 

Mr. Arden put out a hesitating Anger at 
tickled the nearest little leg. The baby open* 
her blvie eyes wide and gave an ecstatic litt 
kick that said, as plain as words, " Do 
again." So Mr. Arden did it again, an 
chuckled as she wrinkled up her roseleaf of 
face in an adorable grin, 

" Babies — an' women — is the sweetest thing 
on this ol' earth," said Mr. Arden. 

Miss Lizzie did not reply — in fact, the re 
natk really did not call for a reply — ^but thi 
ddicate ear and cheek, which was all of hei 
face Mr. Arden could see, blushed rosily. 

" Here is the bottle," said Mary, presenting 
it. " I keep it warm, like Mis' Carter said, in 
the blankets." 

Her prompting hand was on Miss Lizzie, 
who rose, like a woman in a trance, and went 
up the steps to the low rocker beside her work- 
taUe, and sank into it. 

" You take her on your arm, like this," in- 
structed Mary, "and you take the bottle in 
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your other hand, Hke that. Why don't you 
rock and sing some ? That is the way to do 
with babies." 

Silent, Miss Lizzie followed directions, and 
the baby, with a sigh of content, eased hersdf 
into the familiar curve of an arm and turned 
her face sleepily against the trim, starched and 
immaculate shirt-waist which had known no 
such rumpling in all its staid career on Miss 
Liziie's person. 

" She will soon sleep," Mary remarked, her 
hand (hi Mtss Lizzie's chatrback, giving it 
just the ri^t drowsy swing ; " you sing now, 
soft-like." 

Miss Lizzie had sung in the choir for yeai^, 
a sweet, mellow contralto, birt not since her 
girlhood had anyone heard her sing in her own 
home, as she used always to do. Many and 
many a time, during the years when they had 
not spoken, John Arden had listened hungrily 
for the snatches of melody which he could hear 
almost as plainly in his house as he could have 
in the house of the singer, but only silence had 
answered him. He had missed the songs, and 
yet it had spoken to him eloquently, had that 
silence. 

Now, as she swung gently back and forth, 
her head bent over the baby, she began to hum 
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vague, broken little strains, with the occasio 
low, deep note that had always stirred him 
The baby wiggled ccHnfortaHy, and with a li) 
coo put out one hand ; fluttering it lay agaii 
Miss Lizzie's collar, hesitated, the fingers re 
lessly sedcing here and there, until they foui 
the warm flesh of Miss Lizzie's neck, and the 
they curled confidingly, with the clinging lovei 
ness which only a baby's hand has. 

Mr. Arden put an elbow on his knee and h 
diin in his hand, and looked under his lashe: 
at the two, all the hopes and longings, the sor 
rows and the passions of his manhood swellet 
against his breast. 

" Mind if I set here a spell? " he inquiret 
presently, 

" No." 

Jacobus, having lingered in the vicinity as 
long as he decently could, at last passed on, 
rich with gossip, for his customers farther up 
the street, who had not seen this surprising 
comlnnation of events, and Laurel Avenue went 
in to its noontime dinner, agog with excite- 
ment ; but Mr. Arden gave no sign of moving, 
and Miss Lizzie continued to rock and hum. 

" I think I takes these kids to eat," Mary 
smd finally, having marshaled her small army 
for departure. " You want her awhiles, yes ? " 
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Miss Lizzie interrupted her song just long 
enough to say : 

" I'll take her home — when she's had her 
nap." 

" Well, s'longl " Mary remarked jauntily, as 
she started the procession. " See y" laterl " 

She gave a pretty good imitation of the 
ba^age-master, whom she secretly admired 
greatly, and at any other time Mr. Arden, 
whose sense of humour was always keen, wottld 
have laughed ; but he was listening greedily to 
Miss Lizzie, and watching the sun play on her 
hair, through the thinning vines. It was only 
a little gray, and as thick on her beautiful brow 
as it had been when he loved to stroke its sleek 
strands. The rosy cloud which had tinged her 
face was gone now, and she was quiet and pale, 
but she sang steadily and sweetly — snatches of 
old tunes that Mr. Arden knew well, every one 
of them associated with other days. They hurt 
him, but he liked them too. 

Were there tears in her voice? Were there? 
No, her voice was as clear and steady as ever. 

" She's forgotten everything," Mr. Arden 
told himself bitterly; and his head sank on his 
breast. 

" Open the door, will you, John? " Miss Liz- 
ae's voice brought bim out of his lethargy. 
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" She's sound asleep. I'll put her on the lounge 
until she wakes up." 

She gathered the bat^ close and stood up, 
and John Arden stood up and passed one hand 
stupidly through his hair. Then he moved for- 
ward and opened the door, and she passed 
through, leaving him there. 

He was an old man, and his hair was sil- 
vered, and his limbs were slow, but love, undy- 
ing and ever youthful, beat in his veins, and 
pounded at his heart, as though it had been 
thirty years before. Would she shut that door 
between them? Would she? Here, almost at 
the end of the long road, with so little time left 
to walk together, would she pass on? Wouldn't 
she yield, at all? Not a step — not a look? 

The lounge was in the wide hall. Mr. Arden 
waited while she crossed to it and laid the sleep- 
ing child gently down; waited while she took 
off her hat and gloves ; waited while she stood, 
half turned away from him and laid an un- 
certain hand on the balustrade, as if she meant 
to ascend the stairs. Her face, in the dimness 
of the shaded hall, was as firm and composed 
as ever, and Mr. Arden's head dropped and his 
sight blurred, and a pain shot throi^h him so 
sharp that it seemed like the veritable hand of 
death. 
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And then Miss Lizzie stamped her foot with 
the exasperated little stamp that was hers. 

" Well, for goodness sake, John," she ex- 
claimed, " why don't you come in and shut the 
door, instead of standing there like the dumb 
idiot that you always were? " 

How he took one step and shut the door 
behind him; how he stared at her as if he were 
out of his mind ; how he absent-mindedly put 
his hat on, and then snatched it apologetically 
off, and then tried to stuff it into his vest 
pocket ; how he made two stiff steps toward her 
and held out his arms, and then swept her 
greedily into them, and wept on her shoulder 
until he had completed the ruin of the shirt- 
waist, already rumpled by the baby, Miss Lizzie 
remembers in every smallest particular; but 
Mr. Arden knows only that he came to himself 
with Miss Lizzie's arms around him and Miss 
Lizzie's head on his breast, and a long, angry 
scratch from Miss Lizzie's breast-pin decorat- 
ing his left cheek. 

Young hearts and yoimg lips have been writ- 
ten and sung of, many's the time, but who shall 
dare to write of the ecstasy of the old, who 
have loved each other, together or apart, all 
their lives, and whose eyes, even while they 
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shine with earth's fervour, catch somethi 
heaven's glory. 

John Arden, who had felt far more th 
could possibly express in words, had some 
thought. 

" I aint never felt as I have lately, not 
when we was young," he said, looking doi 
Miss Lizzie. " I — there's somethin' whe 
pt old — seems like everythin' ye felt irfie 
was young kinda piles up on ye. I jes' ha 
have ye in ray arms again, 'Lizabeth. I hat 
I wanted — seemed like, before ye went i 
the flesh. I had to sorta put my mark on yr 
wanted to ketch a holt o' ye, so when we pa 
with the flesh there'd still be a tie — I d 
know how to say it, dear — ^you'll have to n 
allowance for me, same's usual. I am an i) 
rant old fdla, 'Lizabeth. Only difference, : 
I'm old, is that I know enough to be asha 
of myself." 

Miss Lizzie clutched the lapels of his ' 
and shook her head. 

"You can't be any more ashamed tha 
am," she retorted, " I began to be, years i 
and lately I've felt I would have to tdl yt 
was, no matter how much scorn you might 
for me." 

" 'Liz'beth — didn't ye know I was 
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a-dyio' for the want of ye ? Scorn — ye couldn't 
have thought I felt that" 
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" I thought you might, John. I scorned 
sdf. When I watched you, year by year, 
saw how good you were and how much 
wisdom there was under that laughing, tea 
way you have, and how shrewd and f orehai 
you were, and how everybody in this town 
depends on you — " 

" Xiz'beth — hush I You don't know w 
you're talkin' about." 

" Yes, I do, John. I know that all my li 
knowledge of books was not worth half 
much to the world as your intelligence that ; 
had gained by yourself But for years i 
years, I would not acknowledge all that, c 
to myself. I set myself in my pride and selfi 
ness and refused to see what every day tauj 
me. Even now, I don't believe I could he 
made myself show you what I felt if it had 
been for Mr. Vitch kneeling down that w 
and reminding me so. Remember, dear? " 

" I guess I do, 'Liz'beth. My, my, but I tb 
a hot-headed young fella, them days. I shoi 
say I do remember that — me a-kneelin' th< 
under that old pear tree and you a-smil 
down. You took the bench away, didn't you 

" It's in the garret. I couldn't bear to see 
there. I couldn't bear anything that remind 
me. Oh, I've wanted to tell you all this i 
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years, but I couldn't; but ttxJay — You know, 
Jdin, I would never have any children around 
me. I couldn't stand it, but some way, to-day 
— when I felt that little baby in my arms, I 
thought — oh, John, if I hadn't been such a 
hard-hearted woman — " 

After a while the bal^ stirred in its sleep, 
and Mr. Arden put his hand gently beneath 
Miss Lizzie's chin. " Here's little sweetheart 
a-cryin fer ye, girl," he whispered. " Stop 
your grievin' over what's past and gone. We 
got time enough to be happy in, yet, an' if 
what ye believe is true, we got what's beyond 
that, too. I thought a lot about that, latdy. 
An' if we aint got baWes of our own, the Lord 
knows Mary*!! dig up as many of 'em fer ye to 
tend as ye want." 



WEDDING BELLS 

WEDDINGS on Laurel Avenue wei 
date affairs, even when the partici] 
were youthful. Just a quiet ceren: 
a few kisses and some lemonade, and the I 
driving away in a plain tailored suit at 
happy smile. The Reverend Mr. Apple 
had officiated at many of these functions, 
so he was only mildly interested when J 
Arden approached him in the matter of his ( 
wedding to Miss Elizabeth Meredith. Mr. . 
plegate made a note of the date, and with 
pving much conscious thought to it, conclui 
that it would be an exceptionally quiet affi 
both of the parties concerned being well ale 
in years. 

After the surprise of the day when Miss L 
zie and Mr. Arden had taken care of M 
Carter's baby. Laurel Avenue had accepted i 
pending wedding annoimcement as a foregc 
conclusion. Afterward, observing the sed; 
behaviour of the two parties to it, it had * 
dded that all the elements of romance wi 
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dissipated from the affair, and that these were 
merely two elderly, self-contained people, who 
were very wisely uniting their houses and for- 
tunes. And knowing, as Miss Ludla had said, 
that they both had more household gear than 
they knew what to do with, the street event- 
ually made up its mind to take contributions in 
money from everyone, lump the sum, append 
the names of the donors to a congratulatory 
note, and give the whole to the bride after the 
wedding. 

The Tonys and Vitches and Kanskis looked 
on at the belated romance with smiles and tears 
of purest happiness. And Mary, who had 
formally adopted Miss Lizzie and now copied 
her as faithfully as she ever had the baggage- 
master, went from one to another of the aliens 
on Laurel Avenue, making the proper arrange- 
ments for the impending event. 

Thus, while Miss Luella became custodian of 
the bride's fund, and painstakingly kept record 
of it, and estimated that it would be a tidy little 
sum by the time it was needed, and while Miss 
Lizzie went down to New York to buy what 
Mr. Arden called her folderols, there were 
other plans afoot, and many protracted confer- 
ences among the aliens on the street. 
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Sometimes, in the sheltered valleys of 
Jersey, there comes a day in the late fall i 
is like a page out of a fairy tale. There i 
a breath of wind to stir the trees, where t 
golden leaves still cling. There is a blue 
on the distant hills, and the grass is yellow 
green, and the sky is neither blue nor green 
a lovdy mixture of both. The crows 
patches of black against the horizon, the fi 
are deserted, and in the village gardens 
asters stand stiffly erect, their (fay leaves di 
brown. 

That was what Miss Lizzie's wedding t 
was like — ^the warmest Thanksgiving, i 
Arden said, that he could remember. 

At twelve, sharp, the ceremony was to te 
place. At deven-fifty Laurd Avenue was i 
serted. Everyone of consequence was ins: 
of Miss Lizzie's parlour, and the Reverend II 
Applegate had stood up, between the two pi 
lour windows. 

Then, slipping out of the "iwece" and 1 
brick house behind Mr. Arden's, and from 
the other places on the street which harbour 
the aliens, came a strange procession, whi 
filed, very silently, in at Miss Lizzie's ga 
under Mary's able direction. 

Then, just as Solonious Beach, who was t 
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best man, had handed the ring to Mr. Arden, 
and as the Reverend Mr. Applegate began to 
say, " I pronounce you," and as people moved 
forward a little. Miss Luella in front, with an 
envelope in her hand, there arose from without 
two deep and majestic chords played by a 
guitar, a mandolin and an accordion, and im- 
mediately after, a really beautiful tenor voice 
began the dramatic and exclamatory phrase 
which precedes the aria of " Celeste Aida." 

The three oddly assorted instruments were 
in capable hands and gave a pretty fair sug- 
gestion of the harps, horns and strings of the 
orchestrated accompaniment of the famous 
song, and Luigi, throwing back his head, ges- 
turing freely and taking the most striking poses 
he could think of, gave his whole soul to the 
work in hand. 

It was so impressive a performance that it 
hdd the listeners in Miss Lizzie's parlour mo- 
tionless, and a man who had hung over the 
fence to laugh, stopped and listened with con- 
sideraUe respect. He had heard great singers 
do it only a shade less wonderfully. 

Hugh had received an invitation to the wed- 
ding, just as he had received invitations and 
announcements of a like nature for many years- 
Laurel Avenue, undeterred l^ his continued 
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absence, continued to treat him as if he 
still the little boy who had eaten its cookie 
played with its children, while his gentle m 
visited among her old friends — his sweet y 
mother, whose nature the sour MacRae 
been unable to change, with all his " sil 
and his pride of place. 

But Hugh had not stood on those old st 
for many a year. Some said that he 
spoiled by his foreign friends, and some 
that he had become " stuck up," but in spiti 
that, the street still remembered Mary Mac 
and loved her son. 

Why he had come to this weddii^, Hi 
could not have said. Some yearning, grow 
desire to approach again the simple, hom 
life of the street had been upon him 
months. And he had loved his mother. Lat 
Avenue was intimately associated with her. 
was a pain to him to even look down the len] 
of its oak-shaded stretch. Yet he had coi 
to-day — hardly knowing why. 

Well, as soon as the music had ceased, ' 
wedding party poured out onto the por 
Naturally, the bride and groom were in : 
center. Below them, they saw all the paths 
Miss Lizzie's yard full of the aliens, many 
them in thdr national dress; and all th 
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groups of people held flowers in their hands 
(for Tony had a brother in the business in 
Paterson) and rice and shoes and strings of 
popcorn. 

No sooner had this first demonstration sub- 
sided than Mary, as mistress of ceremonies, 
started the two long rows of people who lined 
the walks upon thdr march to the happy pair, 
whom they embraced, kissed, hi^^d or slapped 
upon their backs, according to their sex, -t^ile 
Mary, that the prideful lady might feel com- 
plete bliss, filled each of her arms with a baby. 

Picture to yourself, in the midst of all this 
excitement, Tony, presenting Miss Lizzie, 
whose stem views on the temperance question 
were well known, with a gigantic, widter- 
encased bottle of Chianti ; and fancy the emo- 
tions of Mr. Arden when not only Mr. Vitch, 
but Mr, Kanski, and Tony and the Frenchman 
and all of Mrs. Kanski's male boarders, kissed 
him repeatedly, passing him hack and forth, 
from one to the other, and back again with un- 
abated ardour. And fancy the astonishment of 
the Reverend Mr. Applegate when the hem of 
his frock coat was pressed to the lips of pretty 
young females, who rolled dark and smiling 
eyes at him ; and imagine Miss Luella Marty's 
feelings when the Vitches, remembering a 
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past kindness, kissed her, male and fe 
Vitch, simultaneously, one on each maid 
cheek! 

All that while Hugh hung over the gate 
alternately laughed and sighed; and as he 
so, his eyes followed a lovdy, blooming fij 
and a rich, passionate young face, surmout 
with a crown of raven hair — a lovely ( 
whose delicate features and small hands i 
feet belied her parentage of peasant stock, 
had seen many beautiful women, had Hu, 
whose possessions were far beyond what Bo 
ville knew, and who had been snuled upon 
more than one rare face, but — oh, well, smi 
times it happens, just as the poets say it do 
without the exchange of a word, with only 
deep, intent look from eye to eye. 

In all that excited, laughing, gesticulati 
and amused throng there was only one pers 
who observed that the tall, almost awkward t 
distinguished-looking man by the fence and t 
beautiful young Italian had looked at ea 
other strangely; and although Goldberg did r 
speak the girl's language, he understood enoit 
of it to know that Hu^ asked her if the we 
ding ceremony had already taken place, a 
that she replied. 

It was soon afterward that Mr. Arden s: 
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Hugh standing near him. At any other time, 
Laurel Avenue would have been self-conscious 
at thus again meeting the man toward whom it 
felt mingled reproach and affection, but with 
so much that was imusual going on, he was 
greeted as though he had not been a stranger 
for more than fifteen years to these old friends 
of his mother's. He was glad of that. And he 
was glad that he had come. That dull, unmov- 
ing lump in his breast which had never stirred 
since gentle Mary MacRae died in his young 
arms seemed less dead, less heavy. 

Miss Lizzie, flushed, beautiful, still holding 
the balnes that Mary had pressed upon her, 
now recollected her hospitable preparations, 
and asked all her strange wedding party 
into her prim dining-room to partake of 
refreshments. 

It was an astounding assemblage, for Boon- 
vilte, but Laurel Avenue had lost the ability to 
envisage it; it had accepted these newcomers, 
whose friendliness and gayety had won its 
heart, and would soon cease to remember that 
they had been aliens. Hugh, standing in a 
quiet comer, knew what was happening and 
felt such a thrill as had never before entered 
his quiet heart. Here, he knew, was history in 
the making. And glancing down, he met a pair 
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of sophisticated, shrewd eyes, under a I 
hat, which made him understand that thr 
were looking on with appreciation. 

"This has been an interesting day, h; 
it?" said the owner of the eyes, in act 
v^ose cuhure to(^ Hugh by surprise. 

" It has, indeed," he repHed. 

" It is the real crucible of races, my ( 
Goldberg," said a wonderfully modulated vo 
in French. It was the little old man d 
boarded with the Vitches — the most wondei 
lace designer in the world, the superintend 
said. Hugh had never heard such perf 
French. 

" Pardon," he said, in the same tongiie, as 
pulled some chairs together. " Will you not 
down, gentlemen, and let us chat ? I fancy 
have some interesting things to say to ei 
other." 

" Oh, oh, look at Hughie! " Mr. Arden i 
plored of Solonious Beach. " hock at h 
a-talkin' to Goldberg an' that oV Frenchie— 
for his name, there's no pronouncin' that, 
all! — as if they was some o' those titled fo 
they say he's so thick with. My, my, this } 
been one day of surprisin' events ! " 

"A happy day, John," Solonious repli 
looking at Miss Lizzie. 
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" Yep — won'erful ! " said Mr, Arden, look- 
ing at her, too. And then, because they were 
Saxons and had the reserve of that dumb race, 
the two friends went out on the porch, offered 
each other cigars, and sat down and smoked, in 
silence. What they wanted to do was to hug 
each other, and to whisper what their long and 
constant friendship had meant to them, and to 
marvel at the wonderful sweetness of life and 
to ask each other how the taste of it was still 
sharp on their lips. Most of all, they wanted 
to say to each other that the love of women was 
the mystery of mysteries, but all that they actu- 
ally said was : 

" Well, John, how's it feel to be a married 
man? " 

" Oh — fair to middlin', Sol — fair to mid- 
dling " 



LIGHTS AND SHAtXJWS 

WINTER was long in OMning, that 
The sun lingered near the eartl 
though loath to bid her good-by, 
people took to sitting out on their pordu 
the late afternoons. The leaves on Miss 
zie's wistaria fell away, so that it was w 
and cozy in the sheltered spot behind it, 
there Miss Lizzie held her daily court. C 
dren and babies — ^lots of them — were brot 
by Mary ; Mrs. Tony came to compare emim 
ery designs; and Mrs. Vitch and Miss Ma 
were exchanging redpes; and at five o'clo 
when the lace-^nill closed, many of the n 
were drawn by Luigi, with his guitar, a 
Margherita*s beauty. Sometimes, saunteri 
along, speaking first to Goldberg and the ( 
Frenchman, and then silently seating hims 
on a lower step, came Hugh. 

It did not take Laurel Avenue Icmg to d 
cover the reason for Hughie's frequent : 
pearance on Miss Lizzie's doorstep. T 
blindest man could have seen how Marghi 
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ita blushed, and how intent were the dark blue 
eyes of the MacRae; but not one person men- 
tioned the matter to another. Until matters 
were on a more definite basis between the two 
it would have been considered the worst of 
taste for anyone to have so much as hinted 
that the richest man in the town was being 
irresistibly drawn toward the beautiful young 
alien. 

It was characteristic of Laurel Avenue and 
the cleanness of its Saxon traditions that no 
sordid end of the romance was ever anticipated ; 
but Hugh, who foimd it hard to forget the 
social distinctions that his later years had 
taught him — Hugh sometimes stayed away 
froifl the evening party at Miss Lizzie's for 
days together. Then Mai^herita was gayer 
than ever, and Margherita's mother carried a 
shadow under her soft eyes. 

Luigi's guitar was much to the fore in those 
wonderful, soft autumn days. The Smiths and 
the Hardys and the Carters, under the spell of 
his music, learned to sing sweetly and correctly, 
with the full head tone of the Italian voice, and 
Hugh and Margherita did some really remark- 
able duets, and even Mr. Arden's awful bass 
got itself reduced to scnnething resembling 
harmony. 
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The warm weather lingered on, and 
stopped enjoying it, and wondered how t 
would snow. Winter flannels lay inert, 
the shelves of Hardy's Emporium, on 
Street, and people ignored the advice of 1 
ious Beach, who had a twenty-year-old qt 
as to adjacent factories, with the ccMnpany 
which Boonville bought its water. Sole 
said that a nightly dose of catnip tea, 
drop of water boiled, and red flatmel won 
bandage about the middle, would counterai 
weather and the possible infection of the ' 
supply. But it was pretty warm for fia 
and boiling water was a nuisancs, and s> 
thing that he had so often predicted act 
came to pass and Boonville lay under 
scourge of typhoid fever. 

Laurel Avenue, on the eld, low level oi 
town, suffered severely. 

The school closed and the lace-mill shut <i 
and the Reverend Mr. Aj^Iegate spent his 
on visits of consolation. And people nt 
thdr own and their neighbors' sick, and 
heroic things as simply as they had heroi 
done the dull round of simple things ; and t 
who had forgotten how to speak to the 
mighty learned what it .was to kneel besid< 
one they loved best in the stillness of the ; 
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dawn, when life ebbs low, and cry for hdp, like 
children lost in the dark. 

When it was sure that it was an epidemic of 
the worst kind, Mr. Arden went home to Miss 
Lizzie's house ( for he had rented his own place 
to Solonious Beach and his two daughters) and 
told Miss Lizzie that she must go up to Rock- 
away, at once. That little hamlet was clear of 
the fever. But Miss Lizzie kept on embroider- 
ing, and calmly shook her head. 

" You wouldn't want me to go away, really, 
would you?" she asked. "Not with all the 
children on the street to be taken care of? I 
have already arranged that Mary is to come 
here and help me with them. But as for you, 
my dear boy, I'm afraid that you will have to 
stay away. They say it is not infectious by 
contact, but we must take no chances." 

" 'Liz'bethl " said John. " 'Liz'beth — " 
And then he could say no more, but he took her 
in his arms. You, who are young and full of 
the hot blood of youth, may think you know 
what love is, but wait — wait until you know 
the deep pulses of those who have loved each 
other, faithfully, all their long lives! 

As for Mary Kanski, I am not sure that she 
ever felt the terror of those weeks, when doc- 
tors and nurses and the undertaker were sq 
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busy all around Miss Lizzie's U 
house. With babies to dress and 
spank and variously discipline, the 
full. Never, by the slightest vrord t 
the little girl acknowledge that she w 
herself, and Miss Lizzie, listening t 
positions upon Life, sometitnes fell 
doubt as to whether this were not, ind 
little old witch. 

" My papa believes that the Mad 
have hanging on our wall brings h 
luck," she said one afternoon, as she ] 
Lizzie sat among their charges, " 
mamma, she says, ' Kanski, mebbe 
yust the same, you should be luckie 
saved your money. You go by I 
saloon, next Saturday, and I bea 
When my papa goes by the saloon 
wages," Mary explained, " my mam 
him on her lap and spanks him, and 
and says, 'Angd womans, I will n 
again 1 ' " 

Even with her dear old friend Mis 
lying at the point of death across th 
Miss Lizzie found herself swept by a 
lau^ter, which was augmented by M; 
perior air of unsmiling surprise. 

" You folks is havin' a nice time, ai 
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Mr. Arden called. He had come for one of his 
long-distance chats with his wife. 

" It was Mary," Miss Lizzie replied, as she 
ran out to the porch. 

" I thought so," Mr. Arden replied. " Bless 
her heart ! It's all gold, like her mother's. But 
both of 'em's kinda strenuous, aint they? Don't 
know what we'd do, though, if it wasn't fer 
them pounds of stren'th of Mis' Kanski's I " 

" Oh, I know I " said Miss Lizzie, gravely. 

All the street knew. Women, broken with 
exhaustion, opened their doors to her, and fell 
upon her broad bosom; worried and harassed 
men, in households where the women were 
down, deposited the whole disarranged house- 
hold machinery in her capaWe hands with a sigh 
of relief. But as Mr. Arden had said, she was 
rather strenuous. 

When Mr. Vitch finally fell ill, it was Mrs. 
Kanski who succeeded in putting him to bed, a 
process which he valiantly resisted as unworthy 
of his Cossack traditions. She did it by the 
simple process of tappit^ him scientifically 
upon the point of his chin. When he awoke, he 
was between two sheets, and tied to the bed- 
posts by his own suspenders. And when, later 
on, his fever made him imagine himself a whole 
battalion of Cossacks, charging a foe down 
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Laurel Avenue accoutered mily in a ni 
and a ferocious growth of whisker, it v 
Kanski who overpowered him, ignom 
slung him over her great shoulder, and, 
ing prodigiously, returned him to his t 
his weeping spouse. 

Vitch had a vigorous constitution a 
covered, but at times he ahnost wished l 
had not, for the story lost nothing in the i 
Ivong after he was a member of the 
Council, and had almost forgotten, hi 
that his real name was Nicholovitch, the 
of any Kanski, of whom there was a 
number, would send him home by the bad 
where the juxtaposition of himself and i 
son of that name would not start some 
on the old tale. 

It was very, very bad, that efMdemic. '. 
to-day, two generations away from it, <M 
pie still refer to it as " that year." 

Up in the big MacRae mansion, with ai 
imported servants and its professional nv 
and its conferences of doctors, a little i 
whose odd concdt it was to wear his hat as 
were an immovable fixture, sat beside H 
and quieted his worst hours by reading 
Talmud, in his beautiful voice. Sometimes 
old Frenchman came too, and then Hugh wo 
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He would go and atand at Miii IJzde'a 
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arouse himsdf from his worst ravini 
" Bon jour, mon ami," before he 1 
into the wild dream in which Miss ti 
his mother and the lace-mill and Mi 
were mixed up with some sorrowfol 
that he had wronged them all, and woi 
be aUe to right it. 

The doctors said that such delirini 
phoid was most imusual, and showed i 
scute complication, but Mr. Goldberg 
Frenchman exchanged meaning ^an 
the learned gentlemen's heads. Nmm 
two old men could have told that Hu) 
dition was the outgrowth of a spin 
emotional crisis in the patient; and tt 
ing little faith in medicines, said not! 
gave him of the love and sympath 
reached his aching soul, through all 1 
of fever. 

On Laurel Avenue one nurse a 
Hardy and Mr. Arden and Mrs. Kai 
sway. Nearly everybody there was i 
or getting well or very side, indeed, a 
alas, were gone; and those who admini 
the survivors were all but overwheir 
their labours. Mr. Arden drove hi 
frame to long stretches of work, ai 
seemed to tire, but sometimes, at t 
would steal away from a bedside anc 
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stand at Miss Lizzie's gate, and wonder 
whether, after all, he was going to have the 
long peaceful days of his declining years with 
her, as he hoped. And once, at tnidnight, tired, 
with grief tugging at his brave old heart, he 
slowly bent his knee. 

" Lord," he prayed, " I been a stranger 
t'Ye for a good nmny years, aint I? But 
to-night I feel 's if I'd kinda got to get 
closer." 

If anybody who knew Mr. Arden had heard 
that most unconventional prayer, he would have 
been neither shocked nor amused, for John 
Arden could not have expressed reverence any 
more clearly than he did then, in his deep, sweet 
voice, if he had used all the [Araseology of the 
prayer-book. 

Miss Marcy the elder had been down and 
was recovering, but Miss Luella sank lower and 
lower. The nurse came to her as often as she 
could, and between whiles Mrs. Vitch, whose 
husband was recovering, left him in the care 
of the old Frenchman, and spent long, tireless 
hours attending the woman she had grown to 
love. One day the nurse went away, leaving 
Mrs. Vitch there. There would be no change 
for the next twelve hours, she had said; but 
when the shaded lamp was lighted, the side 

976637 A. 
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woman opened her eyes and smiled, quite 
conscious. 

"You are better?" her friend said, in 
hatting English, and kissed Miss LueUa's 
hand. 

Kissing ran in that family, like red hair or 
cross eyes. Miss Luella had said once, in laud- 
ing exasperation, and now she looked down at 
Mrs. Vitch as if she were amused at remember- 
ing this. 

" You have been — ^very kind," she said, after 
lying for a few minutes, looking steadily at 
the light. 

" You want water? " asked Mrs. Vitch. 

" No — ^thank you, I — we have been friends, 
Mrs. Vitch, haven't we? " 

" Ah ! Friend — yes, yes." 

" How is your baby? Is it all right? " 

" The gracious lady — it is there," Mrs. Vitch 
replied, pointing across the road. " All baWes " 
(her graphic finger swept the street) " there." 

Miss Luella laughed, suddenly and sweetly. 
" At Lizzie's I " she exclaimed, mischief in her 
tones; and then they softened. "The dear 
^rl. Tell her for me — " 

But what Miss Lizzie was to be told re- 
mained unsaid. Miss Luella sat up, wildly, 
and caught at Mrs. Vitch's hand. 
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"Going — going I" she panted. "Jesus — 
into Thy hand — " 

In her fright Mrs. Vitch forgot all the Eng- 
lish that she knew, but one word she under- 
stood well. She sank to her knees, and held 
out the crucifix, with the sad, heroic figure on 
it, \rfiich she wore on a chain around her 
neck, and Miss Luella's fingers closed tightly 
around it. 

" Agnus Dei — " began Mrs. Vitch, in the 
language of the church service, which she 
knew. " Agnus Dei, qui toUis peccata mundi, 
miserere nohis." 

Miss Luella could not have known what the 
odd chant meant. There had never been a 
Catholic church in Boonville. But across the 
gulf which lay between her and the Riissian 
woman there stretched the bond of a common 
faith, well known and loved, be its forms ever 
so strange. 

Miss Luella smiled and sank back on her 
pillows. "Thank you, dear," she said, and 
died. 
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"ONE TOUCH OF NATURE—" 

ABOUT a week afterward, wrtien there 
been no more cases, and the town ' 
drawing a long, doubting tn-eath of 
lief, Mr. Arden staggered in at Tony's d 
and collapsed. He had been ill for a day, 
had tried to tjeiieve he was merely tired. 

" You tell m' wife," he muttered, as they j 
him into the big bed with the starched pillo 
shams and the wonderful knitted coveil 
" — ^you tell her — stick to the chirem. Doi 
let her come antgh me, Tony, no matter wh 
she says — an' she's liable to say a plenty," 1 
said with a weak chuckle. 

But Miss Lizzie had nothing at al! to sa; 
She took the message in white, dumb mis«^ 
and went and stood by Tony's gate, a stricke 
woman. 

They told Mr. Arden that she was taking 
very hard. 

" You tell her," he said, " that the chil'er 
must be taken care of — that she's got to do i 
The houses aint in no fit state to have 'em bad 
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yet. You tell her that 'n' I guess it'll fix her 
up. She'd better take your missis an' your 
folks over there, Tony, an' you can nurse me. 
Tell her she aint to worry about me. Tell her 
I guess she'll have to polish me up considerable 
afore the Lord'll consider me fit company for 
th' angels." 

So Tony sent his family to Miss Lizzie's 
already overflowing house, and the old French- 
man and Tony did nurse's duty for Mr, Arden, 
who found them as gentle as women could have 
been. Miss Lizzie, obeying her husband's bfr- 
hest, did all her duty, but she walked among 
her guests, a tearless, frozen image of despair, 
believing that now she was to be punished for 
her stubbornness. 

" What you look so furmy for ? " Mary asked 
her. "You make the babies cry. Six days 
now, you don't crack the smile." 

" I am wondering how It would feel to know 
that he is not in this world, with me," Miss 
Lizzie replied. Shut up so long with Mary 
and her strange unchildlikeness, she had grown 
into the habit of talking to that small person as 
no one but Mr. Arden had ever heard her. 

" I s'pect you would feel bad," Mary con- 
ceded. " But he is an old mans. Maybe if you 
was a widders, you could get a mans that is 
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younger. You aint so ugly," she added, at 
ing speculatively at Miss Lizzie: " My mt 
says any womans can get any mans she v 
She says mans aint got good sense. She 
it is easy — like that ! " and Mary's thuml 
finger executed a contemptuous gesture: 

Miss Lizzie stni^led for a moment to 
the remorseful fear and gloom which she 
been hinging to her heart, but it was no 
She laughed. And then, of course, she c 
and felt better, and Mr. Arden, reading 
note she sent him about it, lauded too, and 
a good hour's sleep on the strength of it. 

He was a very sick man, though, and des 
his courage and his unfailing good htunour 
the unresting care and attention he had 
sometimes seemed that he must slip away fi 
the hands that strove so hard to hold him. 

Many a time, in the early morning, when 
longed-for snow lay, Huely white, beneath 
dimming stars, Mr. Tony would hold him 
his arms and kept the fluttering spirit in 
frame by the sheer might and power of 
dauntless hope and loving heart. Many a ni 
when Miss Lizzie came to the gate, the 
Frenchman met her and could do nothing 
shake his head pityingly, and say the th 
words he had learned : 
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" No change, mees." 

Long after the lace-mill opened and Laurel 
Avenue began to go about its daily tasks with 
what cheerfulness it could muster, Mr. Arden 
was still at Tony's house, clear of the fever, 
but hardly more than alive. 

Miss Lizzie had sent the children home, and 
left her house in the hands of Mrs. Tony, and 
sat, all day, beside her husband, embroidering, 
because he liked to see her do it, singing be- 
cause it cheered him, or holding his hand while 
be slept. 

The winter had whitened her hair and 
brought the fine lines of age to her face, but she 
had never been so beautiful. Even Mary knew, 
now, that her patron lady was no longer pride- 
ful. The smile, far down in the depths of her 
brown eyes, radiated the warmth of a soul 
from which pride had, at last, been purged, and 
her voice had lost the sharpness which had been 
wont to drive Mr. Barton to unnatimil activity. 
John Arden, coming back from the dim land 
of almost death, found her so entrancing to 
look at, that she h^an to wonder what thought 
lay behind hts constant eyes. 

" I'm afraid I've b^;un to get old, dear," she 
said one day, with a wistful smile. " You 
notice it, don't you?" 



"Old? "said John. "Old! Why, 'U 
girl, ye never was young before." 

Hugh's fever was gone, but day aftc 
he lay in bed, looking at the wall. The sei 
stole about like shadows, and the doctor 
feired in whispers, shaking thdr heads. ' 
was no doubt that Hi^h was dying. 

" I wish those two queer old men would 
away from him!" one of the younger 
titioners exclaimed, in exasperation. " I i 
they excite him." 

" They are the only two things that are 1 
ing him alive," retorted the greatest of 
experts. When the old Frenchman came, i 
after, he stopped him. 

" What is your opinion of our patient, si 
he asked, in the halting French of his stu 
days. 

" Sir, he will die, unless God helps him, 

The great man nodded. " That is my o 
ion, also," he said, and then he looked full 
the deep eyes of the other. " Is there anytl 
that you can suggest ? " 

" Sir," — the old man spcrfte as to an equa 
" there is a most sore spot in the boy's h( 
He has loved but once in his life — his mot 
Their relationship was more than that 
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mother and child. When she was gone, he 
turned to the false gods of life. So, at least, I 
interpret what I have ^eaned from my ob- 
servaticm of him. And now, here in this vil- 
lage, he has found again the pure woman's 
heart which can warm him. But it lies in the 
body of a daughter of the people, and all his 
pride and his ambition have beaten against his 
love. Now, as he lies so near to death, he sees 
clearly, but he thinks himself unworthy, and he 
doubts the maiden. Even I, who have watched 
her, am uncertain of her, for she gives no sign. 
Goldberg and I — ^we cannot believe that she is 
inclined to him, and we fear that he will surely 
lie as he is until he slips away." 

" Ah ! " murmured the doctor, and took a 
slow, pacing turn as the old Frenchman covered 
his eyes with his thin hand. 

Just at that moment the butler came toward 
the two who stood silently together. 

" There's a young woman at the door, sir," 
he said, addressing the doctor. " She will not 
give her name, sir, but says she must see this — 
this gentleman, sir." 

" It is shel " the old man said, with his rare 
smile. " See, my confrere, how the good God 
atteruls to us 1 " And he went quickly forward. 
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with his air of homage, toward the girl 
cried to him, throu^ her tears : 

" Take me to him, sir — I must sec hi 
must I It is not maidenly, and my mother 
tears for shame of mc, but I must see him. 
will die unless I do." 

" Do not tremWe, my child," said tlw 
man, with exquisite deference. "You 
done right. He has waited for you long; 

Hugh — the shadow of Hugh — shut his 
when the girl stood beside his bed. 

" I've dreamed of you so often," he n 
mured. 

She knelt beside hiiiL There were doc. 
and nurses in the room, who regarded her a 
iously, but she forgot to be ashamed, i 
drew his head onto her arm and kissed him 
the cheek. 

He made a little, loving movement, liki 
child against its mother's bosom. 

" I thought you would never come, swu 
heart," he said ; and fell into the deep sleep 
which they had looked so long. He slept 
hours and hours, and although she paled 'n 
weariness, the g^ri silently, almost Bern 
shook her head at their wish that she sho 
move. 

According to one of Miss Marcos letters 
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a friend of mine, Angus Antonio MacRae 
was bom about a year afterward. This event 
would have interested Laurel Avenue tre- 
mendously had it not been so agitated over the 
elopement of Solonious Beach's eldest girl with 
one of Mrs. Kanski's boarders. That he was 
some kind of impoverished nobleman did not 
mitigate the blow, but Solonious took his 
daughter and her husband to live with him, 
and the street began to concede that perhaps 
things would turn out all right, after all. 

When Mrs. Vitch died, there was genuine 
mourning. And then Mr. Vitch, in a year's 
time, married Lester Smith's eldest sister, and 
named the first child by his second marriage 
John Arden Michael Nicholas Vitch. Miss 
Lizzie and John were the godparents. 

One by one, the old, yellowed pages of those 
letters, from which I have told this tale, show 
how Bocmville gradually assimilated the new 
blood — gradually forgot that it was new. En- 
riched by that Uood, fused with it, making the 
composite that is America, Boonville, on a day, 
sent it across the water to be spilled for love of 
the land that was no longer strange. How gal- 
lantly, how loyally and how furiously it flowed, 
is marked on the pillar that now stands where 
Laurel Avenue and Main Street meet. 
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" In memory of the men of Boonville who 
fell in the Great War, to the number of one 
thousand, two hundred and five, the popula- 
tion of the town being then five thousand 
and twenty-four. They went to meet death 
without fear and without pride. 

Among them, five won all the honours 
that their country could give them, to which 
France, England and Belgium added the 
laurels for the greatly brave. Those five 
were: 

Antonio MacRae, Lt. 
John Lester Vitch, SgL 
Thomas Hardy, PvL 
Angus Toni, Pvt. 
Arden Kanski, Pvt." 
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